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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, bat they should b2 accon:panied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In casz of loss cr injury he cannot hotd 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country LIFE can alone be taken as eviaence of accettance. Lhe name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of ali pictures and MSS. 


THE APPLICATION . | 
OF SCIENCE. 


EW associations have a wider and more important field 

otf work before them than the new British Science 

Guild, which held its first meeting the other day at 

the Mansion House, under-the presidency of the 

Lord Mayor. It is not, as we understand it, brought 

into existence on the same basis as the Society of Arts, or other 
kindred bodies whose principal aim is the advancement of know- 
ledge, but, as Mr. Haldane—who was elected president—pointed 
out, what is required at the present moment most imperiously is a 
fuller application of scientific method to the industries and to the 
management of the Empire. The want of this has undoubtedly 
handicapped Great britain to a very great extent in the pas’. 
We are by no means so alert and prompt to tak: advantage 
of new discoveries, as, for example, our neighbours the Germaus 
are. An illustration of this fact will occur to many of our 
readers. A few years ago the discovery was made that peas, 
vetches, and other plants of the same order had the effect of 
collecting nitrogen from the atmosphere and depositing it in 
nodules at their roots. It was a discovery only in one sense, 
since many generations of farmers had been in the habit of 
ploughing in vetches to secure the manure, but they had no 
intelligible reason for doing so beyond the tradition that it nad 
been the practice in former years. Science explained the why and 
the wherefore, and ina comparatively short space of time German 
chemists, from their knowledge of this fact, were in the position to 
produce a fertiliser for the market. This is what we understand by 
the application of scientific method to agriculture, and it is only one 
of many instances that could be given. We speak of husbandry 
particularly, because it is the pursuit most interesting to our 
readers, and the one with which they are most familiar. Here, 
too, tradition and mouth-to-mouth precept have reigned longer 
than in almost any other industry. Even now there are many 
people engaged in cultivating the land who look upon the 
scientific farmer as a person of new-fangled and dangerous ideas, 
whose example is ove to be avoided. They go on doing the o!d 
things in the old way, and grumbling about the results. But, 
as a matter of fact, the young man who goes into the 
world of agriculture with the equipment that science can 
give, proves day and daily more successful than those 
who continue to shut their eyes to progress and follow 
exactly the older methods. Such a _ youth, we may 
suppose, begins by receiving a fairly sound general education at 
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cne of the many schools available for his class. This he enlaryes 
by attendance at one of the excellent agricultural collezes that 
have come into existence during our generation, and perhaps 

adds to his theoretical knowledge by working as a pupil for a year 
or two longer on a well-ma: aged farm. If he have any aptitude 

at all for the calling, he is certain with this preparation to 
succeed in it. 

The Guild of Science will, then, endeavour to get those who 
are engaged in any avocation to bring scientific knowledge to 
bear upon it. In saying so we are by no means imputing sioth. 
fulness or slackness to the commercial classes in Great Britain, 
One has but to look into the inside of any of our great indusirjes 
to find the wonderful changes which science has made du ing 
the last few years. Indeed, if one were a poet it would be 
possible to wax dithyrambic over the subject. Take, for 
example, any of the ordinary heaps of refuse that used to be not 
merely an eyesore to the generations that preceded us, but - ery 
frequently a breeding-place for pestilence and disease. . 
scientific imagination of to-day sees therein boundless p. ; 
bilities, and there i is no chapter of romance more wonderful a 
striking than that which narrates how the refuse of yeste: Jay 
becomes the material to-day out of which by-products are 
manufactured, in many cases as beautiful as they are interes: ng, 
The accumulations of rubbish outside our coal mines will sti) be 
remembered by many, and the goods that can be manufact red 
from the same material now are visible to any enquiring | ye, 
Even sewage can be made to yield valuable and not unbeau iful 
products. 

The basis on which the Guild of Science will set to » ork 
is that the want of science in the past has been the caus: of 
unlimited waste. If the old methods had been pursued :: is 
very evident that in time we should have come to the en.! of 
our resources, and no great exercise of the imagination is 
required to say that some of these things which we now regai | as 
necessities of life will ultimately become extinct. Throughou: the 
whole of the world, for instance, there 1s an increasing number 
of mouths consuming food, but the area on which wheat can 
be grown is strictly limited, so that statisticians have actually 
Ww itiend out the day on whic h the demands of the population 
will exceed the available supply of wlieat for bread-making 
purposes. That, perhaps, is outside the sphere of the Guild ot 
Science, and more for those societies which exist for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Dut in the meantime the Guild of Sci 
has plenty of work before it in seeing that proper and economical 
use is made of the materials at our disposal just now. First, in 
causing the earth to yield a maximum; and, secondly, in the 
economical transformation of raw material into food hig 
Fuel stands very much in the same position. It may be qu 
true that the alarmists of some years ago were intensely anxious 
about the exhaustion of our coal-fields and out supplies of timber, 
but we have to remember that there have been a great multiplica- 
tion of factories and machines which depend upon wood or coal 
for their motive power. At present electricity derives nearly all 
its energy from these sources, and the question may arise soonet 
than we dream of about a too rapid consumption; yet we know 
that there are unchained forces of wind, water, and electricity, 
agents that under scientific treatment might yield the force 
required. These are some of the great and far-reaching questions 
which should occupy the attention of the Guild of Science, but 
there are others of equal importance. Many of the cheap 
gcods with which the Germans have of recent years flooded 
our markets owe their cheapness to the skilful appliances 
used in manufacturing them; but English manufacturers 
still bear indubitable evidence to the wasteful methods 
employed by them. If we are to get on even terms with 
the enterprising and skilful competitors of modern times, it is 
evident that scientific knowledge must be consistently applied to 
every possible branch of human activity. We were long ago in 
the position of those pioneers who discovered new forests; they 
could get and turn to waste as much as they liked, because the 
supply as far as they were concerned was illimitable. But a time 
was to come when this state of things no longer existed. 
The apparently illimitable has been reduced to dimensions tat 
make its utter disappearance an early possibility. In fact, we 
need go no further into the question of primeval forests, to which 
we havealluded, than to say that in America endeavours are 1.oW 
being made by far-sighted persons to induce the population to 
plant where they used to destroy. ‘The economical managen ent 
of these resources is a question of world-wide interest, and ne 
to which the new guild may give its attention with great pr {it 
and advantage. 





Our Portrait [llustratto’. 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Honour 

Mrs. Whitaker. Mrs. Whitaker is the daughter of 
Lord Forester, and her marriage to Captain James White :er 
ot Winsley House, near S! 1rewsbury, Was celebrated in town 90 
Tuesday last. 
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NOTES; 


gh. BALFOUR has certainly taken a wise and 
4 1 judicious course in regard to the unemployed. He 
\: refused to call together members of Parliament 

| for an autumn Session, on the very obvious grounds 
that it would raise hopes which were very un- 
likely to be fulfilled. Everyone who has paid any attention 


whatever to the unemployed question is aware that it cannot be 
cured merely by an Act of Parliament. On the other hand, the 
Prime Minister has consented to receive a deputation, and we 


cannot say that the conditions which he attaches to his consent 
are at all unreasonable. They are, in the first place, that there 
should be only one deputation, and, in the second, that it should 
be limited in numbers. This is as good for the unemployed as 
it is suitable to the convenience of’ Mr. Balfour. It obliges them 
to arrange in council what are the salient points of the case that 
has to be dealt with, and also to depute one or two to be the 
spokesmen for the others. They ought to have no difficulty, in 
this way, of laying their case freely and fully before the respon- 
sible statesman of the Empire, and when that is done it may 
be found possible to suggest a palliative, if not a complete 
remedy. For there will always be unemployed, just as there 
will always be sick and ailing and feeble. The most that we 
can do is to reduce the numbers to a minimum. 





The St. Petersburg correspondent of The Times has shown 
himself so thoroughly well informed, and so fully alive to the 
development of the crisis which has been engaging European 
attention during the last few weeks, that much significance wiil 
be attached to the important letter published on Tuesday, which 
began with these pregnant sentences: ‘‘ The people have won 
the day, the Emperor has surrendered, the autocracy has ceased 
to exist. The constitution was signed at Peterhofat four o’clock 
this afternoon.” The only cause for doubt arises from the fact 
that on previous occasions, when the Czar has appeared to make 
a concession which wouid satisfy his people, it has been found 
afterwards that he offered only the shadow and withheld the 
substance. 

The Czar’s difficulty lies in this—that a turmoil such as has 
been raised in Russia cannot be stilled by a word, even of the 
most reassuring character. Theoretically, what are called the 
“four freedoms”’—freedom of person, freedom of the Press, 
freedom of meeting, and freedom of conscience— have been 
granted; but the revolutionaries require to be assured that the 
concession is a substantial one. Several weeks must elapse 
before tranquillity can be finally established. At present it is 
difficult to say whether most is to be hoped from the festivities 
with which the Czar’s edict has been greeted, or most to be 
dreaded from that portion of the conspirators who still are sullen 
aud dissatisfied. 





In his occasional speecues it often happens that Lord 
Rosebery strikes off a thought that has not occurred to anyone 
be ‘ore, and yet is full of suggestiveness. Thisisa fair description 
0’ what took place on Saturday at the annual meeting ot the 
‘tish History Society, where he propounded the ingenious 
t: ory that the ** Waverley” novels had brought Scottish history 

inend. His argument was that after their publication Scotland 
ime part and parcel of the outer world, and began to lose 
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those peculiarities of character and speech which had previously 
been her distinction among nations. ‘Our peculiar national 
manners and customs,” he asserted, ‘‘ may be said to have come, 
historically speaking, almost to an end.” Lord ‘Rosebery 
describes this as a melancholy fact, but we are not quite sure 
about it. He is speaking sentimentally. As an actual fact, 
Scotland became from that moment more busy and prosperous ; 
population increased, industries expanded, and the life of the 
average individual Scot has since been much more easy and 
comfortable than it was before. Do not these solid advantages 
outweigh the theoretical loss to which he drew attention ? 


“TO AN UNKNOWN ANGLER.” 
Fo'lowing the course of a mountain stream, we came toa rude grave, a few slates 
put loosely tozether. Its history is not known, but some say it is that of a 
fisherman of the early part of last century. 
Sleep, unknown comrade, sleep 
Securely in thy cool 
Slate bed, where mountain steep 
Purples the long, slow pool. 
Barely a cast away 
Aura rolls softly by, 
Only the trout at play 
Break Nature’s sympathy. 
Yet still we hear thy reel 
Go ringing down the stream, 
An unseen presence fee), 
And know we do not dream. 
Tor we are anglers all, 
And ply our gentle trade 
By ripple, rush, and fall, 
Pagan, and not afraid. 
Then let us not repine, 
But wait our turn, and so 
Reel in our little line, 
Shoulder our creel and go. 
W. GILCHRIST WILSON. 


A significant statement has been made by Mr. Thomas 
Gallaher, the head of the great Irish tobacco firm. He has just been 
to America, and returned with the tidings that tne tobacco crop this 
year will fall considerably short of the average, and that, therefore, 
the prices of the raw material will be considerably enhanced. 
In connection with this it should be noticed that, despite the 
falling off in the consumption of wine, beer, and spirits, the 
revenue for some years past has often shown an increase in the 
amount of tobacco used. Mr. Gallaher thinks that the crisis will 
be complicated by the fact that the tobacco trade in England is 
now to a large extent controlled by trusts. It seems almost 
incredible, but his exact statement is that about 70 per cent. is 
now in the hands of trusts. He adds that these trusts, with their 
large capital, are particular to get stocks sufficient for several 
years, and consequently go on selling at the old prices, whereas 
the small individual manufacturer, depending as he does on the 
market, will be at the disadvantage of having to increase his 
prices or carry on his business at a loss. We may, therefore, 
expect an acute crisis in the trade as soon as the shortage of the 
American crop has time to be felt. 

Mr. Justice Darling, when entertained by the Press Club 
last week, made some criticisms upon the newspaper that were 
none the less delightful because couched in a strain of genial 
wit and humour. He said he looked forward to the time when 
the morning newspaper would bea sort of universal provider. 
The modern journalist, in fact, does not confine himself, as his 
predecessors did, to the mere presentation of news; he sells a 
collection of articles, such as books, albums, pictures, and the 
other things that are very often found in a general shop. Perhaps 
the time will come when soap and candles will be delivered with 
the morning paper. Of course, Mr. Justice Darling did not find 
any serious fault with the new style of journalism; but the 
consideration accorded to his remarks by the many Journalists 
who listened to him, showed that he had been successful in 
interpreting the views which are held by many who are not on 
the bench. 





A fine object-lesson in the enterprise and versatility in 
British manufactures is afforded by the eleventh International 
Shoe and Leather Fair which is now being held at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington. A few years ago those who were engaged 
in the craft of boot-making in England were almost in despair. 
They were being completely beaten by the American manufac- 
turers, who sent to this country goods characterised by an 
amount of cheapness, elegance, and comfort of which we had 
little experience. However, the manufacturers of Northampton 
and other great centres of the trade did not give up the fight, but 
set themselves with might and main to learn what they couid 
from their American competitors, with the result that they 
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have been more than able to hold their own. The exhibition or 
fair now being held will be found full of instruction by those who 
are solicitous about their footwear, since not only boots them- 
selves, but many contrivances in connection with them, are on 
view, such as patent substances for polishing, and a number of 
ingenious articles meant either to save shoe-leather or to increase 
the comfort of the wearer. 

The Registrar of Friendly Societies has been furnishing 
the public with facts of a comforting order. He says that 
standing to the credit of working people with the registered 
Provident Society, Railway, Trustee, and Post Office Savings’ 
Banks of the United Kingdom is a sum of £391,000,000 odd, 
which works out at an average of about £14 a head to each of 
the 29,000,000 people who are subscribers and depositors in 
these institutions. Allowing for duplicates, that is to say, cases 
in which the same person may have savings at the Post Office 
and at some other institution, it is calculated that the army of 
the thrifty must amount to something like 20,000,000 people. The 
increase in ten years has been extraordinary, and, after all possible 
deductions have been made, it speaks volumes for the saving and 
frugal habits of the working classes. It may be, and no doubt is, 
true that alongside of those who save a part of the wages isa huge 
army of people who are always close to the brink of destitution, 
but this we fear isan unalterable fact. ‘‘ The poor ye have with 
you always” is a statement as true now as it was when first 
spoken. Nor will the knowledge that the average wage-earner 
puts away a little for a rainy day interfere in the slightest degree 
with the philanthropic efforts of those who feel compassion for the 
muititudes who, it may be, by misfortune, or by temperament, or 
from some other cause, have been unable to take out an insurance 
of this kind against ill-fortune. 





The return made by the Local Government Board showing 
the taxes levied by the rural councils is a very instructive 
document. These bodies continue to negotiate loans in a manner 
that may almost be described as reckless. During the past year 
they received nearly £250,000. By this means, therefore, on 
March 31st, 1904, the outstanding balance of loans of the rural 
councils was over £4,500,000. Almost the whole of these loans 
are being repaid by the system of annual instalments, with the 
result of perceptibly increasing the local rates, which, in all 
conscience, were high enough before. Averages are very 
deceptive, and little is told by the statement that the average 
rate is now Is. 7d. in the £ on the assessable value for general 
expenses. Those who live under rural councils are well 
aware that the rates vary very much with the locality, and 
in many places have become almost unbearably high. Of 
course, the contention by which this is met is that more is given 
for the money; people have, on the whole, better roads and 
more hygienic houses and streets ; they are not content to live as 
their forefathers did, yet most of them grudge the expense. This 
is one side of the picture, and not altogether an unreasonable 
one; but it does not do away with the fact that many localities 
have become indebted to an extent that is a very serious burden 
upon the ratepayers, and must to a large extent lower the 
prosperity of the neighbourhood. Very often it occurs in practice 
that those who would take a house at a certain place are deterred 
from doing so by the knowledge that the rates are so high as to 
form a serious addition to the rent. 


The destructive nature of the dog-fish is tellingly illustrated by 
the evidence brought before a conference of the Sea Fisheries of 
Cornwall and Devon. It was there stated that last year the 
Cornish fishermen alone sustained a loss of £40,000 in conse- 
quence of their nets being damaged by the dog-fish. The only 
practical suggestion brought up at the meeting was that these 
creatures should be destroyed by dynamite; but Mr. Masterman, 
inspector to the Board ot Fisheries, pointed out that this would 
be illegal, and declared that a special Act of Parliament would 
be necessary to authorise the use of dynamite in such circum- 
stances. If this be so, all that we can say is that the sooner 
Parliament sets to work to get this Act passed the better it will 
be for the fishermen. ‘The conference came to the conclusion 
that the Government ought to take the matter up, and grant a 
special subsidy in order that the Board of Fisheries might deal 
with the subject. It is certainly a question of very great urgency, 
and we trust that no red tape will be permitted to prevent a 
resolute endeavour being made to get rid of what amounts to 
nothing more nor less than a plague. 


Some remarkably interesting experiments are reported from 
Zurich showing the effect of temperature on the development 
of species among butterflies. The experiments have been 
continued through a period of some fourteen years, and it is found, 
for instance, that the common Small Tortoiseshell butterfly, if 
subjected to warmth of from 37deg. to 39deg. Centigrade, 
develops into the variety found ir: Sardinia, while those bred in a 
temperature of from 4deg. to 6deg. produce the Lapland variety. 
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Similarly the application of heat produced the Sardinian forin of 
the Swallow-tail butterfly and the Syrian form of the Apollo. [f 
this is true, it would seem to open upa possibility of recreating 
the British Large Copper, for some of the variations alr ady 
produced in these experiments would seem to be fully as wide as 4 
that between the Continental Purple Edged Copper and oy; % 
extinct Dispar. It is likely that something more than a mere 3 
increase of temperature would be needed. The insects would 
have to be subjected to as close an approximation as possibie of E 
the English open-air climate in a fenny district. But that could : 
be easily done, by breeding them in England; and it would at 
least be very interesting to find out whether in a certain nur ber 
of generations the European insect, bred in England out of di ors, 
would not develop into our missing friend. 
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SNOW ’MID AUTUMN TINTS. 
DEESIDE. 

White and gold with glist’niug shecn, 
Birches in the sunlight gleain, 
Gold leaves shine through feath’ry spray 
Where the snow king holds his sway. 
Evry bough is frosted o’er, 
Crowns have never sparkled more, 
Hills are clad in bright array, 
On this glorious autumn day. 
Rosy tints are clothed in white, 
Earth is tinged with golden light, 4 
Red leaves dyed in crimson shine, $ 
Snow wreaths twisted boughs entwine. 
Wondrous hues o’er ev’ry hill, 
Diamonds crest the sparkling rill, 
Silv’ry birches shake their leaves, 
Tossed upon the icy breeze. 
Heather clusters raise their heads, 
Where the snowy carpet spreads 
Gold, and green, and brown, and red, 
Bright the blue sky overhead. 
Roses rarely saw the sight 4 
Of the earth in raiment white ; 
They still bloom, are loth to go, 
Though their petals shine with snow. 
Was there ever scene so fair? 
Autuimn’s sunlight fills the air. 
Winter’s garb on colours bright, 
Glory crowns the distant height. i 
White wreaths Nature’s brow adorn, 
Winter greets this autumn morn. 

ELLA MARY Gornon. 
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There should be no difficulty whatever in making rille- 
shooting compulsory at any public school where the head- 
master understands the strength of lis position. Once enlist the 
co-operation of the Sixth Form, institute house cups, and the d 
house captains will do the rest. Boys do not play football o1 
lag at the nets for love of the game at first, and occasionally 
slackness in a house tie is followed by a very painful interview 
in the captain’s study afterwards. Compulsion is the very 
essence of public school life, and the less each boy is allowed 
to become a law unto himself, the more valuable and agreeable 
member of society he becomes, and the more grateful, as a 
rule, he feels in after life towards those who enforced on 
him the idea that without a doctor’s certificate the mill had to 
be gone through; in the case of rifle-shooting this certificate 
would, we imagine, be seldom necessary. We repeat that head- 
masters have now an opportunity to show themselves able to 
lead public opinion boldly, and thus to earn the gratitude ot 
future generations. Already at three schools, by no means thie 
least ancient in the land, the head-masters have risen to tiie 
situation, and are able to state that practically every boy 
before he leaves will have learnt to shoot, and, let us hope, 
shoot straight. 


A change of fashion that makes shooting visits in Eng!i 
country houses more pleasant than they used to be, except ot ; 


those who choose to be called misogynists, is the change to tic 
“‘ week-end” shooting in preference to the party in the middle oi 
the week. The old way used to be three days of hard shootin 


the ladies, as a rule, only seeing the men when they came in ti: | F 


after shooting and at dinner. Possibly the ladies came out 
luncheon and walked a field or two with the guns. On the we 
end shooting-party plan there is a day of no shooting, when : 
or various forms of loafing, in which the ladies take an eq 
part, come in, on the Sabbath, between the shooting days. Ti 





is church, as a rule, in the morning, and the afternoon is genera 
considered not ill spent in games that make no demand on p 
labour. Of course, all the week-end parties are a little hard on ‘ 
household staff, taking their day of rest away from them; but t 
is a criticism applying to all parties which imply a house full 
the Sunday, and not especially to one of which shooting is 
chief business. 
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Last week, at the Royal United Service Institution, Major large reconnaissances, and possess a great powcr of mobilisation 
R. A. Johnson, of the rst Volunteer Battalion of the Hampshire and concealment, being far superior in these respects to cavalry. 
Regiment, read a paper on the value of the military cyclist which But it was especially in conjunction with cavalry, the one force 
as a good deal of general interest because to so many who have supplementing the shortcomings of the other, that he emphasised 
not studied the conditions of wartare, and know the difficulty of their value. His conclusions were very fully supported by a 
cycling on bad and muddy roads, it has been something of a letter, read to the meeting, from General Baden-Powell, who 
puzzle how cyclists can really be of use in war. _ OF course, spoke of the great service actually rendered by cyclists in South 
as Major Johnson fully admitted, their use has its limitations— Africa in scouting and despatch-riding, and expressed a hope 
they are restricted either to roads or open country—but they are that the present contingent of cyclists allowed by Government to 
of especial use as carriers of reserve ammunition, and can do an each regiment would shortly be increased to forty. I he lecturer 
average day’s travel of sixty miles, which is a high rate. He stated that the risks of casualty from puncture and from coming 

also pointed out that they are especially valuable for the making of under fire had been greatly exaggerated. 

4 “ 
70H GARDENS OF THE SEA 
e 
(A MIDSUMMER NOON’S' DREAM.) 
By Fiona MacLeop. 

ECALL a singular legend, horizons, song was taken as stars 
vhere heard, where read, I do are pluckt away from the Night by 
ot remember, nor even am the grey fingers of the Dawn. The 
sure of what race the off- Rose breathed ro more a flusht 
pring, of what land the deni- magic of sound; the Lily no more 
zen. t was to the effect that, in the exhaled a foamwhite cadence. 
anci. < days of the world, flowers Silence was come upon the wild 
had voices, had song to them as the chant of orchids in old, forgotten 


savin is: and that there were 
kingdoms among these populations 
of beauty, and that in the course of 
ages (would they be flower-zons, 
and so of a measure in time different 
from our longer or shorter periods ?) 
satraps revolted against the dominion 
of the Rose, and tropical princes led 
new hosts, and scarlet forest-queens 
filled the jungle and the savannah 
with their chants of victory. And 
the end was a conflict so great that 
even the isles of the sea were shaken 
by it, and the pale green moss of 
polar rocks whispered of the great 
world-war of the peoples of Flowry. 
At last, after the shadow-flitting 
passage of an zon, the gods were 
roused from their calm, and, looking 
down into the shaken mirror of the 
world, beheld all their dreams and 
visions and desires no longer children 
of loveliness and breaths of song. In IFERN FROM THE SEA FLOOR. 
these zons while they had slept in 





woods; stillness upon the tinkling 
cymbals of the little hands of the 
dim, myriad, incalculable host of 
blossom; a hush upon the songs oi 
meadow-flowers; a spell upon the 
singing of honeysuckles in the white 
dews at the rising of the moon. 
Everywhere, from all the green 
tribes, from all the glowing nations 
of Flowry, from each and every ot 
the wandering folk of the Keed, the 
Moss and the Lichen, from all the 
Clans of the Grass, the added love- 
liness of song was taken. Silence fell 
upon one and all: a strange and 
awful stillness came upon the woods 
and valleys. It was then that the 
God of Youth, wandering through 
the hushed world, took the last song 
of a single rose that in a secret place 
had not yet heard the common doom, 
and with his breath yave it a body, 
and a pulse to its heart, and 
fashioned for it a feather-covering 


peace the Empire of Flowry had come to a dissolution: race made of down of the bog-cotton and the soft undersides of alder- 
fought with race, tribe with tribe, clan with clan. Among all the leaf and olive. Then, from a single blade of grass that still 


nations there was a madness for 
supremacy, so that the weed in the 
grass and the flame-crowned spire of 
the aloe were at one in a fierce dis- 
content and a blind lust of dominion. 
Thereupon the gods pondered among 
themselves. Kronos, who had been 
the last to wake and was already 
drowsy with old immemorial return- 
ing slumber, murmured: “A divine 
moment, O ye Brotherhood of 
Eternity, is a long time wherein to 
be disturbed by the mortal reflection 
of our dreams and the passions and 
emotions of our enchanted hearts.” 

And as all the calm-eyed Im- 
mortals agreed, Kronos sighed out 
the mandate of silence, and turning 
his face to Eternity was again among 
the august dreams of the Everlasting 
Ones. 

In that long moment—for there 
in the otherworld it was but a brief 
leaning on their elbows of the drowsv 
gods while the fans of Immortal 
Sicep for a second stayed the vast 
\aves of Peace—the divine messen- 
gers, Or were they the listening 
wers and dominions of the earth, 
hileddestiny. From every -flower- 
nation, from every people by far 

aters, from every tribe in dim 
,ods and the wilderness, from every 
an habiting the most far hills 
eyond the ever-receding pale blue 


LIKE DRIFTED HAIR. 








whispered in a twilight hollow, he 
made a like marvel, to be a mate to 
the first, and sent out both into the 
green world, to carry song to the 
woods and the vaileys, the hills and 
the wildernesses, the furthest shores, 
the furthest isles. Thus was the 
nightingale created, the first bird, 
the herald of all the small clans of 
the bushes that have kept wild-song 
in the world, and are our delight. 
But in the hearts of certain of 
the green tribes a sullen anger en- 
dured. So the mysterious Hand 
which had taken song and cadence 
away punished these sullen ones. 
From some, fragrance also was 
taken. There were orchid-queens of 
forest-loveliness from whom all frag- 
rance suddenly passed like smoke: 
there were white delicate phantoms 
among the grasses, from whom sweet 
odour was lifted as summer dew: 
there were nomads of the hillways 
and gypsies of the plain to whom 
were given the rankness of the waste, 
the smell of things evil, of corrup- 
tion, of the grave. 3ut to some, 
beautiful rebels of the peoples of the 
Reed, the Grass, and the Fern, 
the doom went out that hence- 
forth their place should be in the 
waters « .-.«, the running waters 
of streams and rivers, the quiet 
waters of pools and lakes, the 
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troubled waters of the seas along the coasts of the world, the 
ocean depths. 

And that is how amid the salt bite of the homeless wave 
there grew the Gardens of the Sea. That is how it came about 
that the weed trailed in running waters, and the sea-moss swayed 
in brackish estuaries, and the wrack clung or swum in tangles of 
olive-brown and green and soft and dusky reds. 

What a long preamble to the story of how the Seaweeds 
were once sweet smelling blooms of the shores and valleys! Of 
how the flowers of meadow and woodland, of the sun-swept plain 
and the shadowy hill, had once song as well as sweet odours: 
how, of these, many lost not only fragrance but innocent beauty : 
and how out of a rose and a blade of grass and a breath of the 
wind the first birds were made, the souls of the green earth, 
winged, and voiced. 

To-day I sit among steep shelving rocks by the shore, in a 
desolate place where basaltic cliffs shut away the familiar world, 
and where, in front, the otherworld of the sea reaches beyond 
sight to follow the lifted wave against the grey sky-line, or is it 
the grey lip of the fallen horizon? Looking down I can perceive 
the olive-brown and green seaweed swaying in the slow move- 
ment of the tide. Like drifted hair, the long thin filaments of 
the Mermaid’s Locks (Chorda Filum) sinuously twist, intertwine, 
involve and unfold. It is as though a seawoman rose and fell, 
idly swam or idly swung this way and that, asleep on the tide: 
nothing visible of her wave-grey body but only her long fatal 
hair, that so many a swimmer has had cause to dread, from 
whose embrace so many a swimmer has never risen. In the 
rock-set pools the flesh-hued fans of the dulse indolently stir. 
Wave-undulated over them are fronds of a lovely green weed, 
delicate, transparent: above these, two phantom fish, rock-cod 
or saithe, float motionless. 

Idly watching, idly dreaming thus, I recall part of a 
forgotten poem about the woods of the sea, and the finned silent 
creatures that are its birds: and how there are stags and wolves 
in these depths, long hounds of the sea, mermen and merwomen 
and seal-folk. Others, too, for whom we have no name, we 
being wave-blind and so unable to discern these comers and 
goers of the shadow. Also, how old sea-divinities lie there 
asleep, and perilous phantoms come out of sunken ships and 
ancient weed-grown towns; and how there roams abroad, alike in 
the flowing wave and along the sheer green-darkening bodiless 
walls, an incalculable Terror that may be manifold, the cold 
implacable demons of the deep, or may be One, that grey 
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timeworn Death whom men have called Poseidon and Mananan 
and by many names. 

What a mysterious world this Tir-fo-Tuinn, this Land- 
Under-Wave. How little we know of it, for all that wise men 
have told us concerning the travelling tides, of currents as mys- 
teriously steadfast in their comings and goings as the comets that 
from age to age loom briefly upon the stellar roads: how little, 
though they have put learned designations to a thousand weeds, 
and given names to ten thousand creatures to whom the whole 
world of man and all his hopes and dreams are less than a 
phantom, less than foam. The Gaelic poet who said that the 
man who goes to Tir-fo-Tuinn goes into another world, where 
the human soul is sand, and God is but the unloosened salt, tells 
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WAVING IN THE TIDE. 


us as much as the scientist who probes the ocean-mud and 
reveals dim crustacean life where one had believed to be only a 
lifeless dark. Above the weed-held palaces of Atlantis, over the 
soundless bells of Ys, above where Lyonesse.is gathered in a 
foamless oblivion, the plummet may sink and lift a few broken 
shells, the drag-net may bring to the surface an unknown sea-snail 
or sucha microscopic green Alga as that Halosphoera viridis which 
science has discovered in the great depths beyond the reach of 
sunlight: but who can tell, perchance how few who care to know, 
what Love was, long ago, when there were poets in Lyonesse: 
what worship was served by white-robed priests among the 
sunken fanes of Ys; what dreams withstayed and what passions 
beset the noble and the ignoble in drowned Atlantis, what 
empires rose and fell there, what gods were lauded and dethroned, 
and for how long Destiny was patient. 

Even in the little pools that lie shoreward of the Gardens of 
the Sea what beauty there is, what obscure life, what fascinating 
‘otherworld’ association. This piece of kelp is at once Fucus 
vesiculosus and the long fingers of the Cailliach-Mhara, the Sea- 
Witch. This great smooth frondis . . . I donot know, or 
forget: but it is the kale of Manan, in sea-groves of which that 
Shepherd pastures his droves of uncouth sea-swine. This 
green tracery has a Greek or Latin name, but in legend it is 
called the Mermaid’s Lace. This little flame-like crest of 
undulating wrack has a designation longer than itself, but in 
tales of faerie we know it to be that of which the caps of the 
pool-elves are fashioned. 

In the Isles seaweed has many local names, but is always 
mainly divided into Yellow Tails, Dark Tails, and Red Tails 
(Feamainn bhuidhe, feamainn dubh, and feamainn dearg). The first 
comprise all the yellowish, light-brown, and olive-brown seawate ; 
the second all the dark-green, and also all green wrack; the 
third, the red. The common seaware or kelp or tang (/wcus 
vesiculosus) is generally called propach, or other variant signifying 
tangled: and the bladder-wrack, feamainn bholgainn or builgeach, 
‘baggy-tails.’ I have at times collected many local names of 
these weeds, and not a few superstitions and legends. Naturally, 
the most poetic of these are connected with the Chorda fil: or 
Dead Man’s Hair, which has a score of popular names, from 
‘ Corpsy-ropes’ to the occasional Gaelic gille-mu lunn, which may 
be rendered ‘ the wave’s gillie’ or ‘servant of the wave’: with (ue 
drifted gulf-weed, whose sea-grapes are called mibhean sithein, fairy 
eggs, and are eagerly sought for: and with the duileasg, or du:se. 
Even to this day, in remote parts, an ancient seaweed-rite survi\ es 
in the propitiatory offerings (now but a pastime of island childr.n) 
to the Hebridean sea-god Shony at Samhein (Hallowmas)). 
This Shony, whose favours were won by a cup of ale thro .n 
into the sea in the dark of the night, is none other than Poseid. », 
Neptune, Manan; for he is the Scandinavian sea-god Sje ’, 
viki :g-brought from Lochlin in the far-off days when t ¢ 
Summersailors raided and laid waste the Gaelic Isles. 

It is singular how rarely seaweed has entered into t 
nomenclature and symbology of peoples, how seldom it is m: 


tioned in ancient literature. Among our Gaelic clans there 3 
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yne (the McNeils) which has seaware as a badge. Greek art 

“veft us a few seaweed-filleted heads of Gorgons, and to sea- 
i the Latin poets have once or twice made but passing and 
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nptuous allusion. In the Bible (‘‘ whaur ye’ll find every- 
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thing frae a bat to a unicorn,” as an old man said to me once) 
there is mention of it only once; in Jonah’s words: ‘The 
depths closed me round about, the weeds were wrapped about 


LORD NORTHBROOK’S SHORTHORNS 


SIVE years 
4 ago we 
gave some 

nt of Lord 

Ba. ing’s short- 
hot at $tratton 
ie ~ but much 
happened 
siuce then. 


Among other 
t| s, by the 
la ted death of 
his ...ther, the Lord 
Be ig of 1g00 has 
be e the Earl 
of rthbrook or 
t ay. The 
ch e has not 
affe ed in any 
" the herd of 
sho: horns, which 
was founded in 
r8s.; but in 1895 
Lor! Baring took 
th 1ome farm 


over from his 
father, and with it 
the lierd, which at 
that time had 
increased to a size 


necessitating a sale, 


is one that in general estimation is more adapted for sheep- 
farming than for the breeding of pedigree shorthorns; but Lord 
Northbrook, bringing to the task not only the enthusiasm of a 
long-tried lover of 
detailed knowledge 
to overcome these 
herd of shorthorns 
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NONPAREIE FAME. 
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ereater than the farm was able to carry, thus 
which took place in July, 1896. The country 


the breed, but an exceptionally sound and 
of all that appertains to it, has been able 
difficulties triumphantly, and the Stratton 
is famed all over the world. It is true 





IN THE PARK. 


that it has not 
figured so much 
in showyards as 
some other herds 
have done, but 
this is due merely 
to the taste of the 
owner. <A long- 
established rule at 
Stratton is that no 
animal should be 
shown which was 
not actually bred 
on the ground; 
and, in fact, the 
breeding has been 
conducted with a 
view to making 
and maintaining a 
herd of the first 
rank, but without 
any particular 
desire to sweep 
the showyard of 
its honours. All 
the same, those 
animals which 
have been sent 
from Stratton to 


the various agricultural shows have never failed to reach a dis- 
tinctive standard, which has been attained by long and intelligent 
attention. We may remind our readers--though probably the 
majority are aware of the fact—that Lord Nortbbrook’s estate 
extends to some 9,000 acres, and is, roughly speaking, situated 
between Micheldever and Winchester. ‘The soil of the district is 
clay and chalk with a chalk sub-soil. The house stands in a mag- 
nificent park of 300 acres, and here the shorthorns, which are the 
best of all English park cattle, are seen to the utmost advantage. 
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Yoleon & Kear 
— xf wed 


Copyright. 
and Lancastrian. 


by Volunteer out 
of a Nonpareil 
cow. Lancastriar 
was by His 
I xcellency—a 
Seraphina bull— 
from Horsted 
Rose 4th, of 
the Cambridge 
Rose tribe. 
On this foundation 
the present herd 
has been founded. 
It now numbers 
from eighty to 
ninety head. The 
stock bull is the 
famous’ Francis- 
can, who, in his 
sixth year, is still 
as useful as ever 
he was. This bull 
was by Prince 
Victor, and bred 
by Mr. J. Deane 
Willis, out of 
Fragrant, by Lord 
Violet. Three 
young bulls are, 
aowever, taking 


the place in the herd that used to be occupied by those we have 
mentioned. They are Nonpareil Chief, Nonpareil Fame, and 
Philosopher. Nonpareil Fame, of whom we give a portrait, is one 
of Mr. Hall’s bulls, and is by Violets Fame from Proud Nonpareil, 
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He was 


PORTION OF THE HERD. 


When we wrote before, the bulls in use were Christmas Gift 
The former was bred by the late Queen 
Victoria at Windsor, and was winner of the first prize and 
championship at the Royal Counties show at Reading. 


PHILOSOPHER. 





STRATTON-BRED HEIFERS. 
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by Pride of the Morning. 
shoulders and a typical head. 

whom we give a picture, is a 
by Mr. A. M. Gordon’s Mario 2n.1. He is the very n. del 


stock. 
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He is a deep red bull, with sple did 
Philosopher, the other bu’! of 
white, out of Flower tid, 


of what a short- 
horn bull) should 
be: straight on 
the top, thick and 
deep, with a true 
bull’s head and 
neck. 

The hei rs 
which we show are 
photographed as 
much to give an 
idea of the beauti- 
ful surroundings in 
which these cattle 
are kept as for 
anything else, 
Lord Northbrook 
believes very much 
in accustoming his 
animals to the 
open air as soon 
as possible, and in 
this way he has 
been able to im- 
part to them a 
strength of con- 
stitution much 
greater than is 
common amongst 


ordinary pedigree 


One of the individual portraits given is that of Char- 
mille, a red cow, calved on March 15th, 1898. 
Stratton, andis by King of Pearls out of Charming Duchess 43rd. 
Clorinda is a roan, calved on February 16th, 1903, also bred at 


She was bred at 
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Stratton. She is by Scottish Monarch 
diet of Countess of Clarence 24th. This 
cow was second at the Oxfordshire show 
at Chipping Norton, and third at the 
Royal. She was sold by auction at the 
Park Royal sale to Mr. B. N. Casares 
for export to Argentina. Thorndale 
Mavic is a roan, calved on July 23rd, 
189%, and was bred by Mr. Garne. 
She is by Now or Never out of Thorn- 
dale Magic 2nd. 

lhe Stratton shorthorns, as is well 
known, have a very great reputation in 
the Colonies, and many of the best 
specimens of the breed raised at Stratton 
Par: have been sold to go abroad. 
They have not been bred with any 
spec ul view to developing their dairy 
qual .uies, but still it will be evident to 
anyone who looks at the portraits of 
the ows which we are able to present 
that they have all the requisites for de- 
vel ving into the very best quality of 
mi. ng cows. But Lord Northbrook’s 
chic. ambition has been to produce the 
hig’ st type of shorthorn, as conceived 


by! +early breeders, and it is safe to say Copyright. 
that no one has been more successful in 
this respect. The fact is all the more creditable to Lord 


Nort brook, because he has had to work 


Copyright 


unfitness of the district for shorthorn - breeding. 
not only as a great breeder that Lord Northbrook deserves 


the gratitude of agriculturists. He 
has for many years shown an_inde- 
fatigable zeal for and attention to the 
interests of farmers, and has grudged 
neither the time nor the trouble necessary 
to be of practical help to them. 
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A NOTE ON COLOUR P?EFERENCE. 
OLOUR has a not inconsiderable 
share in the sensations of the 
human being, and some curious 
facts in the colour preferences of 
animals, wild and domesticated, 
occasionally come to light. I 
have lately met with a somewhat singular 
instance of this kind of preference in the case 
{a bird, which is, I think, werthy of mention. 
\ young girl has a collared turtle-dove, one of 
€ species so often seen in captivity in this 
ountry. This bird has become so tame that 
t has practically the run of the house. The 
ther day a visitor came, and the bird was 
ught in for inspection; it perched on the 
visitors hand, looked her up and down, but 





against the natural 
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tunates, no Coubt making up 
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did not cco, as it was desirel it should. Taking up a bright pink concert 


ticket, its young mistress said, ‘* Perhaps he will like this.” The instant the 


Cove set eyes on the pink card it began to 
coo softly, and continued to do so as long 
as the ticket was held for its inspection. The 
card was placed on the mantel-piece; the 
dove flew up to look at it, and again cooed. 
This is not by any means an unwonted incident 
of the bird’s delight in this col ur. If its 
mistress wears a pink blouse, or any other 
adornment of that colour, the dove mani’ests 
its extreme pleasure in the same vray. Whether 
this is an isolated example of cclour preference 


na bird I am rot yet certain. If any 
readers of Counrry Lire have had_ similar 
experiences with caged turtle-doves it weuld 
be interesting to hear of them. 


RAVENS ON EXMOOR. 

From the mild and gentle turtle-dove to 
the predatory and uncanny raven is a far flight 
in ornithology. Yet within the last few weeks 
in my rambles about Exmoor I have been 
more than once greeted with the sight of 
this now rare British bird. Lately, riding 
home irom hunting over the heart cf the 
moor, by the boggy track known as ‘* Snow’s 
Path,” I came suddenly upon one of these 
huge sable birds at quite close quarters. There 
is a good deal of sickness among sheep just 
now cn Exmoor, and my friend the raven, 
seated on one of those tall beech hedges which, 
rooted in |igh banks, here and there’ break 
the bleak expanses of the moor—natives call 
—was intently watching one of these unfor- 


his mind to some excelient picking in a few 
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hours’ time. The Scotch shepherds, who with their imported collies have 
the management of the Cheviot sheep which are now chiefly grazed upon 
Exmoor, tell me that ravens are pretty common on these desolate uplands, 
and that in the lambing season they are dangerous and well-hated foes. 
These birds still nest here and there on the Devon, Somerset, and Cornish 
coasts. The wild moorlands of these counties afford them wide and attractive 
hunting-grounds, where, as a rule, they are pretty safe from human molestation. 
It will probably be many years yet before these fine but destructive corvidz are 
exterminated from these counties. Even in Sussex, where by mosi people 
it is believed to be unknown, the wild raven lingers about its ancient 
dwelling-places on the great chalk cliffs; I know of at least one pair to be seen 
occasionally on that coast-line. In captivity there is no place where these 
grim and uncanny birds can be seen to such advantage, or in such 
numbers, as at the Tower of London, where, among the ancient cannon, 
grouped and scattered about one of the principal yards, they may be watched 
in the open air and at quite close quarters. 
PHEASANTS AND BLACKBERRIES. 

In the days when our sporting ancestors took their autumn pleasure with 
the long-barrelled shot-gun, attired in the tall hat of the period and accom- 
panied by a brace of trusty spaniels, nothing gave them more delight on a 
clear, still day of early October than to beat the tall hedgerows for a wild 
pheasant engaged in blackberrying. These ancestors of ours, in spite of the con- 
tempt with which the mere shooting man of the present day too often regards 
them, knew a thing or two. Their woodcraft, for example, was infinitely 
superior to that of seven-tenths of the sportsmen of the present day, who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to become acquainted with the 
habits of the game they pursue. Our ancestors, for instance, well knew that 
a really wild-bred pheasant, shot during the period when he is engaged in the 
pursuit—dear toall pheasants, feral and semi-feral—of blackberrying, acquires 
a flavour which he possesses at no other period of his career. In these days 
of enormous pheasant-rearing and pheasant-preservation the flesh of this bird 
is little if at all superior to that of a decent farmyard fowl—many people 
prefer the fowl! Pheasants which are really and truly wild bred are now by 
no means plentiful. Yet, here and there, in the remoter and less highty- 
preserved parts of the ccuntry-side, they are to be found. The flesh of one 
of these pheasants, which has had to get its own living from the time its 
mother had done with it, will, as connoisseurs are well aware, be found im- 
measurably superior to that of the hand-reared article. In October, when 
the wild pheasant has added to the excellence of its already goodly flesh by 
the savour of the hedgerow blackberry, on which it loves to gorge itself, it is, 
in truth, after due hanging, a delicious table bir.l. The misfortune is that in 
these days of big shoots so few of us taste the wild-fleshed pheasant as it 
ought to be tasted. The modern hand-stuffed and cockered substitute is but 
a poor thing indeed. Sydney Smith always spoke up for the pheasant as 
a bird of table; in his day, of course, nine of these birds out of ten were as 
wild as their wild ancestors. H. A. B. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


N Lord Tennyson’s biography of his father, the late laureate, 
frequent mention is made of Mr. W. H. Brookfield, who, 
indeed, figures largely in the intimate biography of his 
time, and weare very glad to welcome the full-length picture 
of him and his wife which is published under the name of 

Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle (Pitman), by Charles and Frances 
Brookfield. This is one of the most delightful books of 
reminiscence that we have read for many a long day. Mr. 
Brookfield was a wit and a humorist, and his letters, even now, 
when much of their topical import is lost, form delightful reading. 
For a short while after leaving college he held a small living at 
Southampton, where he became acquainted with his future wife, 
who lived on till 1896, having survived him by twenty years. She 
looked in appearance and manner one of the most fascinating 
women of her age, and the story of herself and the circle in 
which she lived never flags in interest. 

‘** According to the system of these days, Miss Jane used to have her 
lessons lying upon a hard board with a hollow for the head. It was alco 
usual for little girls to wear a ‘spider’ from the back of the neck to the 
waist; this was a web of iron or steel covered with chamois leather and 
forme! a sort of rigid stays.” 

The Brookfields were the intimate friends of many of the 
most illustrious people of the nineteenth century, and have many 
intimate and delightful pictures to show; take, for example, 
this of Walter Savage Landor: 

‘** IT was one day bowling my hoop up and down the Royal Crescent, 
when Landor appeared walking with his friend Southey. Southey was in an 
old-fashioned spencer, his hair tied behind in queue style with a black 
ritbon. I remember quite well his eagle eye and aquiline nose, and the 
excitement of meeting the author of ‘ The Curse of Kehama’ in real life.” 

Later, Tennyson was one of Brookfield’s closest friends, and 
in consequence we get many anecdotes of him not recorded in 
other books. The following is an example, and shows Tennyson 
in a light that is not very well known: 

** Tle was, when with absolute strangers, very retiring, and the graceful 
deference of our friend’s demeanour towards him did not at first tend to 
dispel his shyness; later in the evening, however, when Alfred had 
realised that this lady was an intimate friend of ours, and that we particularly 
wished that he should make himself agreeable to her, he, with good-natured 
friendliness, said, ‘ I could not find anything to say to you before dinn2r, but 
now that I have a bottle of port in me I can talk as much as you like.’ My 
friend was at first rather alarmed at this playful announcement, receiving it 
as a literal assertion. But she was soon reassured by the serious interest of 
his conversation, which realised all her expectation.” 
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It is no news that when Tennyson had written a poem he 
carried it about with him before publication, and that he amused 
his friends by reading it. ‘In Memoriam” was taken about in 
this way, and many of Tennyson’s contemporaries have described 
the reading of ‘“*Maud.” The following little story is, we 
think, new : 

**Just before the publication of Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ I was with my 
husband and children on a visit to Lord and Lady Ashburton at the Grange 
in Hampshire. There was a large party staying in the house, when to our 
great joy Alfred Tennyson also arrived, and I think the next day the first 
copy of his latest poem, ‘ Maud,’ was forwarded to him. We were all of . 
of course, eager to hear his new poem read aloud by himself, and he mst 
kindly agreed to gratify us. _But there were difficulties to be got oy 
The Carlyles were amongst the guests, and Carlyle could not endure :o 
listen to anyone reading aloud—not even to Alfred Tennyson. 

** Carlyle was accustomed to take an early walk daily, and to be acc 
panied by an appreciative companion. What was to be done? All t 
visitors in the house were presumably anxious to listen to Tennyso: 
delightful reading. Lord and Lady Ashburton were kert waiting; cha 
had been arranged in a quiet sitting-room; the visitors (ourselves among | 
number) were taking their places. Alfred was ready. So was Carlyle— 
the Hall—waiting for a companicn in his walk, and evidently determin: 
not to stir without one. It was quite an anxious moment. We each probat 
wondered which of us wouid volunteer to leap into the gulf, as it were, li 
Quintus Curtius of old. At length, Mr. Goldwin Smith generously stepp: 
forward and joined the Philosopher, and then William joined then bot! 
whilst the rest of us remained to listen with enthralled attention to the n 
words of the Poet.” 

The Brookfields do not seem to have liked the idea of Emi 
Tennyson marrying anyone else after the failure of her fir 
romantic engagement, and we cull the following as an examp 
of what was probably said in many homes at the time when s! 
hecame engaged to the naval officer : 

‘““*What do you think? Only conceive Emily Tennyson (I real 
can hardly even now believe it), Emily Tennyson is actually going to | 
married—and to whom after such a man as Arthur Hallam—to a b 
in the Navy sapposed to be a Midshipman! It is a st2z‘e secret that 
Uncle H. allows Emily anything per annum, so don’t mention it 
anyone. Is it not extraordinary—painful—anbelievable, this intende 
marriage ? Poor Julia felt it dreadfully at first—I remember her saying 
Emily would never dream of marrying—that she was a kind of Nun 
now, and that nothing was more impossible than her marrying—she 
had felt Arthur’s death so much—it had injured her health; and can you 
conceive anyone whom he had loved putting up with another? I feel s 
distressed about this, realiy it quite hurts me. I had such a romantic 
admiration for her, looked at her with such pity, and now all my feeling 
about her is bouleversed—and Alfred Tennyson falls headlong into the 
abyss with her—but I cannot think he would like her to marry. Julia 
Hallam always considered her quite as her own sister, and of course Uncle 
H. could never have contemplated her marrying again (it is just the same 
thing as marrying again). She wrote and told them of her intentions 
when they were at Brussels, which cast rather a damp over their stay there.’” 

In these days Monckton Milnes wasa conspicuous feature in 
literary society, and we give the following very attractive picture 
of him as he appeared to his friends: 

‘*Amongst the many ‘agreeable rattles’ of that most agreeable time, 
Monckton Milnes shines forth in perfectly unclouded serenity. Always 
witty, always amiable, always good-natured, his unfailing geniality gaine: 
him everybody’s approbation and admiration; Spedding, Monteith, all unite 
upon this, He had, as well as wit and humour, an overflowing love of his 
fellows which he was not ashamed to show, and in consequence was full ol 
thoughtful kindnesses, Chorley in a captious mood (but, be it said, to the 
surprise of the group about him) did once complain because Milnes had said to 
Grote and to others that the Established Church was ‘ nice,’ and he also on 
that occasion maintained he had been annoyed by Milnes ‘singing his own 
songs to Moore.’ ” 

The Carlyle stories are incomparable. We select the 
following because of its drollery : 

‘* Spedding in the conservatory quoted as to the cuckoo : 

‘ When next you hear that melancholy bird, 
Remark its note, which makes a minor third.’ 
Carlyle gave a most ludicrous account of having seen early in life a sight 
which appeared to him ‘ similitude of many things,’ viz., a great big uncouth 
lump of meat and feathers, followed by what in Scotland is called a ‘titling’ 
(the hedge bird that had hatched the cuckoo), and which was proud of the 
mere size of it, and anxious as if it was ‘the apple of its eye.’ ” 

Mrs. Carlyle cuts a great figure, but it is hinted more than 
once that she could be something of a bore: 

**TIn conversation clever and amusing as she often was, Mrs. Carlyle had 
the fatal propensity of telling her stories at extraordinary length. With her 
Scotch accent and her perseverance in finishing off every detail those who 
were merely friendly acquaintances and not devotees sometimes longed for an 
abridgement, and perhaps also to have their own turn in the conversation.” 

Sydney Smith is hit off in a sentence: 

‘** What a hideous cdd-looking man Sydney Smith is! with a mouth like 
an oyster, and three double chins.” 

We could make many more quotations from this extra- 
ordinarily interesting book, but must content ourselves with 
one more addition to the Tennyson stories already given: 

‘* It was during this visit that the young poet went up to Charles Klton 
and said, putting his hand upon his host’s bald head, ‘You must have done 
many a foolish thing in your time with that great big bump of benevolence 
of yours.’ ” 
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W. A. Rouch. 


ORD ELLESMERE’S Stetchworth estate, which ranks, 
both for natural excellence and for good management, 
among the first of the partridge manors of England, 
lies on the Newmarket side of Six-Mile Bottom. It 
covers some 6,000 acres of rolling ground, one half of 

vhich is heavy land. The other half towards the railway and 
the village of Dullingham, the shooting of which property is 
included in that of Stetchworth, is admirable partridge land, not 
juite of the lightest kind, perhaps, but light enough, with chalk 
inder it. It is not nearly so open and exposed as Six-Mile 
Bottom, and on the heavy ground there are several large coverts. 
But from the partridge-driver’s point of view there is nothing 
juite equal to the “lay out” of the ground on the light land of this 
property. It is divided up into squares of, roughly speaking, 
from fifty to sixty or one hundred acres, or sometimes more, by 
thick and lofty belts. These are not mere narrow screens, but 
substantial ribbons of hard-wood trees, largely beech and oak. 
The trees are from soft. to 6oft. high, and thick enough together 
to be quite impervious to the eye when the leaf is on. These 
thick belts divide some 3,000 acres into ‘ water-tight com- 
partments,” so to say. Beyond and outside the square of covert 
which bounds the vision on every side nothing is seen, and very 
little is heard, and the birds are far less disturbed by all the 
“fuss” of a day’s heavy driving than they are on more open 
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ground. The number of partridges per acre, in a fair season 
like the present (it cannot be called a good one, because there 
was some disastrous wet in the most critical time of the nesting 
season) is astonishing. The number of birds coming over 
the guns during the shoot, when the accompanying photo- 
graphs were taken by Lord Ellesmere’s kind permission, 
was almost phenomenal at times. They kept pouring over the 
belts in streams almost without interruption, and so they kept 
on all day. It is characteristic of the driving on this estate that 
almost all that you have to look at is game—partridges, 
pheasants, and hares. There is none of that wide panorama of 
fields and salt marshes seen at Holkham, and, as a rule, no 
distant view of rolling downs as at the Grange in Hampshire, or 
of heath and distant church towers as at Orwell Park. In the 
belted area the tall brown ranks of beech and elm in the belts 
shut out the view; but for scenery is substituted what the guns 
like still better—the sight of scores of partridges rushing over the 
tree tops, black against the sky, at an angle which makes the 
shooting almost as perfect as it is possible in the nature of things 
to be. There are no low birds, and no slow birds, for the coveys 
rise high to clear the trees, and always get up their best pace 
to do so. 

The belts also greatly simplify the process of bringing the 
birds to the guns. Two sets of beaters are out, and the drives 
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W, A. Rouch LORD HENRY SCOTT 
need not be long, and twelve drives are put into a day’s shooting. 
The management and preservation of partridges on this estate are 
very carefully thought out. They correspond largely with those 
in use at the Grange so far as the keepering of the ground is 
concerned. Each keeper on the partridge ground has about 
1,000 to supervise, and no partridge-keeper is expected to do any 
work with pheasants. He specialises entirely with the partridges. 
As at the Grange, so here the first and great commandment is to 
keep down vermin. LBaited traps are set all the year round, and 
rats are kept at bay not only by trapping, but by poisoning in 
their holes. Three days of feeding, then a day off, and then a 
liberal allowance of poisoned meal put far up the holes with a 
long spoon are found to be effectual. Vermin are so absolutely 
fatal to partridges in the nesting-time that the importance of 
making a complete clearance of them cannot be exaggerated. 
When the birds begin to lay, each keeper makes it his business to 
know where every nest is on his beat, where the total may amount 
to about 150 nests more or less. Every keeper is supplied with a 
reduced map of the beat, and on this he marks and numbers each 
nest. He has a note-book in which remarks are made as to 
the fate of each, whether it hatches off, and how many, and 
if any accidents happen, to what they were due—stoat, hedgehog, 
cattle, or other disturber. The advantage of this is obvious. It 
enables the keeper to know each year how many nests he has; 
and if below the average it suggests the need of finding out why. 
The head-keeper can also look them over at any time and see 
how things are going on, and if anything is the matter can give 
his under-keeper the benefit of his advice. He can also readily 
identify any particular nest. The belts are the main nesting- 
places of the birds, and very fairly safe sites for their domestic 
arrangements; and the large size of the fields reduces the length 
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of hedges or belts which have to be searched. But even so 
constant vigilance is needed to see what every pair of birds i 
doing. As the nests fill up, every egg is stamped with a smal 
coloured stamp, with the initials of the owner of the property, s: 
that there is very little temptation to steal them. With th: 
vermin killed down, the eggs marked, and constant supervisio1 
the birds have a better chance of hatching safely than is usuall 
vouchsafed to partridges, and it is this which is mainly responsibl. 
for the head of these birds carried on the ground. But moder: 
experience of the minutiz of partridge management demand 
something besides the safe hatching of the birds in eac! 
field. It is very important to get a change of _ blood 
if possible every year. In the accounts of the manage 
ment of our best partridge manors which have previously 
appeared, by the courtesy of their owners, in_ these 
pages, various ways of meeting this requirement have been 
recorded. At Mr. Pretyman’s fine Suffolk estate, between the 
Orwell and the Deben Rivers, eggs have been exchanged as fat 
North as Netherby, and as far to the West as Hampshire. At 
Quidenham they are often transferred from one end ot the estate 
to the other. At Rushmere,in Wilts, it is said that good follows 
from exchanging part of the eggs in nests only separated by a 
fence, because the individual coveys have such a strong tendency 
to pair together that if left to themselves they will breed on 
and on. Others buy Hungarian birds to put down, or Hungarian 
eggs. Solely to obtain a change of blood, not, of course, to rein- 
force numbers, which would be ridiculous at Stetchworth, a 
certain amount of Hungarian blood is introduced each spring in 
a highly-effective way. In nothing are there commonly more 
failures than in ordinary attempts to do this; and the details ot 
the method used will possibly be of service. The eggs are first 
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carefully tested by the ordinary method 2 
of putting a number into water. The 
bad eggs float, and the good sink to the 


bottom on their sides. The eggs are + 
procured early, and, of course, it is not SS * 
expected that bad eggs should be paid = 4 . 


for. The good eggs are then set under 
hens which are a cross between the 
eame bantam and the silky, and go per 
cent. hatch. 

But we are going rather too fast. 
this point the usefulness of the 
careful watch kept on the partridges’ 
nests and the accurate memoranda 
about each come into play. It is 
known exactly on what day each bird 
begat: to sit, and the state of incuba- 
tion the eggs, and almost at what 
nour ‘vey should chip. The keeper 
even snows at what hour in the day 
differ. :t hen birds are in the habit of 
leavit.. their nests to feed, or cool the 
eggs. When the eggs under the 
banta 1s begin to chip they are care- 
fully «arried to any beats where it is 
know. that there are partridges’ nests 
just rcady to do the same, and these 
are bre and there made up to from 
twenty to twenty-three eggs, and in 
the cc irse of the next day the old bird nets Cots 
takes off both her own brood and the 














a strancers. This gives the change of W, A. Rouch. HIGH OVER LORD ELLESMERE. Copyright 

4 blood with the minimum of risk, for 

: the young birds are reared by the old partridges. Any which fed, but the little partridges, under her cuidance, feed them- 
are not put under the local partridges are left with the bantams selves on the natural food in the fields. Many, perhaps 
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W. A. Kout he ON THE PLOUGH; A DRIVE JUST OVER. Copyright. 
for a few days, and then the bantam and her brood are taken most of them, are soon annexed by other old partridges, if 
out and placed by the side of a cornfield, loose. The hen is there should happen to be any barren birds about. 


This year a very successful 
experiment was made, which 
owners of heavy-land shooting 
would do well to notice. It has 
been said that about one half 
of the Stetchworth ground is 
heavy land. At the end of May 
there came the kind of weather 
which sometimes entirely clears 
off the stock on that class of 
ground. It rained for three days 
consecutively, and the tempera- 
ture was so wretchedly cold that 
in one wood forty old and young 
pheasants were picked up dead. 
Most of the partridges which 
had begun to sit deserted their 
nests. Then came in the further 
use of the accurate knowledge 
of where the nests were. The 
keepers went round, and finding 
that the birds had deserted, 
picked up tke eggs and at once 
set them under hens. At the 
same time, in the hope that the 
W. A. Rouck. AFTER LUNCH. Copyright. birds might return and try to 
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sit again, 
nests with 
pheasants’ 


they filled up the 
clear (t.e., infertile) 
eggs, and across 
these a line was drawn in pencil 
to act as an indicator as to 
whether the birds had returned 
to sit. Perhaps this needs 
explaining. The partridge every 
day moves her eggs when silt- 


ting, consequently if she re- 
turned the same eggs would 


not remain in the same straight 
line. It was found that a large 
proportion of the birds did 
come back and begin to sit 
again. Some returned even as 
much as a week alter they had 
deserted. As soon as they were 


comfortably settled their own 
eggs were restored to them, 


and the clear pheasants’ eggs 
removed. The result was that 
a very fair head of this year’s 
birds was reared on the heavy 
land, instead of there being an 
absolute failure on that part of 
the property. If the birds had 
been left to go back and sit on 


addled eggs, many of them 
would) probably have _ con- 


tinued sitting till they died of 
exhaustion. 

The day’s driving illus- 
trated took place on October 
11th. The guns were the Earl 
of Ellesmere, Lord Brackley, 
Lord Henry Scott, Sir Daniel 
Cooper, Colonel E. W. Baird, 
the Hon. Francis Egerton, the 
Hon. Wilfred Egerton, and the 
Hon. Thomas Egerton. 


It should be added that W. 4. Reuch. 
the pheasants which scatter 
over the ground from the belts often come 
the partridges, giving an 
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VAL D’EMA 
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a matter oi Xtra- 


ordinary ni: rit to 
lead 


800G and 

holy lives hen, 

in days of yore, men and men 
withdrew from the worl: and, 
in conformity with the rul: . laid 
down by their order, di oted 
their lives to pious obsery. ices, 
to fasts and vigils, and to. con. 
stant watchfuiness again: the 
snare of the devil? On some 
lovely and remote heizht, or in 
some secluded vale or fores:. how 
easy such lives appear! No 
excitement beyond that of tend. 
ing the sick, or maybe the 
discovery of a newly-fash.oned 
design wherewiti to decorate the 


illuminated missal; no distrac- 


tions such as the city or camp 
could boast; no strife of party, 
no clang of arms. ‘The culture 
of the little plot of ground told 
off to each member of the com- 


munity was enough in itself to 
form of the walled-in gardena 
centre of excitement and specula- 
tion, and to offer an amount of 
relaxation and exercise sufficient 
to content the most muscular of 


the brothers. And then, again, what a sense of the beauty of Nature 
guided those old ascetics in their choice of a spot wherein to 
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found their monastery ! It would seem as though they deliberately 
called on creation to aid in their worship to the Creator, and to 
chare in the work of praise and adoration which formed the chief 
object of their lives. Phis sense of natural beauty was particularly 
characteristic of the Carthusians. Go where you will in France 
or Italy, each Chartreuse or Certosa that you come across is 
almost always placed in lovely scenery. They instinctively chose 
the hill top or forest glade best fitted for the seclusion and 
privacy of the contemplative life, and to a lovely setting provided 
by Nature they added an artistic element in the grace of their 
: Even when ina 





buildings, their cloisters, and their gardens. 
building like the Certosa above Fiorence, where the monastery, 
founded by a warrior, bears the impress of a fortress more than 
of a retreat for 
holy men, the 
same sense 1S 
maniicst. 
\Vhat could 
be lovelier than 
this Certosa of 
the Val d’Ema. 
Perc ed on a hill, 
to ich a steep 


wind ng road gives 
acc: ss, it com- 
mans a glorious 
view over its own 
vallcy and that of 
the ireve on one 
side. and the valley 
of th» Arno on the 
other. The heart 
of “uscany lies 
here spread out 
before the eye, 
franied on all sides 
by lulls, now near, 
now distant. Vine- 
yards, orchards of 
tig trees, mul- 
berries, olives 
stretch away in 
every direction, 
dotted here and 
there with thedark, 
slender, stately 
cypresses, a long 
line of which to 
the south marks 
one of the ap- 
proaches to the 
town of Florence. 

On entering 
the stern, castle- 
like building a 
paved terrace leads 
on the right into 
the hospitium or 
guest chamber, 
and into ‘the 
Chapel of St. 
Lawrence on the 
left. Beyond are 
other chapels, all 
containing some 
record of religion 
or beauty, the work 
of “toiling hands 
that now have 
ceased from their 
labours,” while by 
court, portico, and 
staircase one descends into the Chapel of St. Tobias, where are the 
glorious monuments of the Acciajoli family, the founder, the Grand 
Seneschal Niccold Acciajoli (d. 13 6), lying beneath a magnificent 
Gothic canopy designed by Orcagna. Leaving, however, these 
works ot art, it is well to pass into a small cloister where a beautiful 
stonelavatory or fountain, executed probably by a pupil of Mino da 
liesole, is adorned with the arms of the Acciajoli family set round 
with flowers, fruit, birds, and dolphins, and from there again to the 
old garden of the monks with the cloister all round it. Thecolonnade 
forming the cloister is decorated, though the heads by Luca della 
Kobbia which once formed part of the decoration have been 
iemoved. Most of the cells open out into this cloister, and here 
10t only did these holy fathers pass their life, but in death were laid 
to rest below. For the first portion of this enclosed ground was 
their burial-place, and the mysteries of Life and Death must have 
been brought strangely home to them each time that one of their 
comrades was laid to rest in that plot of ground so absolutely their 
own. The boundary of the little Campo Santo is marked by a 
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cross and two kneeling angels. In the centre of the cloistered 
garden stands a magnificent well-head, ribbed up the sides with 
deep long flutings, beautifully cut in the stone. It is a possession 
very dear to the brotherhood, and well may they treasure it, seeing 
that the designs both on the basin and in the ironwork overhead 
are by Michael Angelo, and constitute a very fine specimen of 
Renaissance work. The rest of the ground was the vegetable, 
herb, and flower garden of the Carthusian fathers, whose skill as 
herbalists and horticulturists was noted far and wide from very 
early times. Within this precinct is an atmosphere of perfect 
peace and holiness and beauty. It is a spot in which to dream 
dreams, and to see visions; to evoke all that is restful in the 
Past, to foresee no clouds in the Future, to believe in the glory 
of the Present. 
The charm of this 
old-world garden 
holds one in a 
lingering, loving 
embrace; and 
when the white- 
robed father, who 
has acted as 
cicerone, suggests 
that there are other 
objects of interest 
to be seen, you 
start as from a 
trance, and sigh to 


think that the 
dream is over. 
Would that the 
vision could have 
lasted, you 
murmur as you 
follow the good 


father; would that 
for a while at least 
you had been left 


alone in your 
reverie, and that 
you had_ been 


permitted, if only 
for a short space 
longer, to linger in 
the happy realms 
of Dreamland! 
ALETHEA WIEL. 
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a OME out 
with me,”’ 
said the 

Wind. “Come 

out and wed me.” 

And_ he_ laughed 

with his new- 

found strength. 

“Come with me, 

I will show you 

the world, men, 

women, great 
cities, and Ii rule 
them all.” 9 And 
he shouted for 
joy, and snapped 

a mighty branch 

off an elm tree. 

The elm groaned at the loss of a limb, but the Wind went 
on his way rejoicing. 

‘¢T will come with you,” said the Kite, tugging at his string 
*¢T will come with you ; only set me free.” 

The Wind laughed again, and swept the Kite against an oak, 
where his string rubbed at the branches. ‘* You will soon be 
free, you will soon be free.” 

And the string parted in two. The Kite sprang into the 
air, and the Wind seized him in his mighty embrace. ‘ This 
is life,” said the Kite, as he was borne through the air in wild 
ecstasy. 

‘“No, it is death,” sighed the torn fragment of a once 
flaunting ensign, as it sank exhausted to the ground. 

‘¢Come,”’ said the Wind, ‘let us live.” 

And the Kite forgot the tattered flag, and revelled in the 
wild passion of its master. 

‘“*Come with me, come with me!” 
they dashed over a great city. 


’ 


shouted the Wind, and 
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The Wind swept down the narrow streets, into every room, 
some squalid with dirt, others stately with the pomp of wealth. 
He called to all alike, rich and poor, strong and weak. He raised 
the door latches and roared over the houses, making his great 
voice echo in the halls. ‘Come with me, come and wed me; I 
am free!” 

The aged drew their covering more closely round them and 
shuddered, for they had left the charm of wild abandonment and 
strife many years behind them. But the young looked up with 
kindling eye, and their pulses leapt to the call of the Wind. 
“Come out, come out and wed me, for I am free.” 

Some left their houses and rushed out, and the Wind caught 
them with a mighty laugh and buffeted them on every side. 
But their cheeks burned with his kisses, and they rejoiced with 
him. ‘*Come with me,” shouted the Wind. 

“ We are free,” cried they. 

The Wind mocked them. ‘ Nay, I am free.” And he flung 
them to and tro till their strength went from them. Then he 
rocked the houses, till great fragments fell and crushed the 
people below. ‘I am free,” he cried, and whirled away to the 
ocean, bearing the Kite with him. 

« Now at last I fly,” said the Kite, and he panted in the 
Wind’s embrace. 

“Come with me, come and wed me; I am free,” called the 
Wind, and he kissed the Sea wildly till she rose to meet him 
in gigantic waves white with passion. The spray hung in a 
mist overhead, and theclouds rushed down the heavens to rejoice 
with them. And they that went down to the Sea in ships were 
afraid. ‘~The Wind and the Sea embraced each other, and the 
Sea rose wildly till the heavens and earth seemed to be one. 
Then the Wind and the Sea together rushed on towards the 

ships. On, on, on they whirled, and the Kite flew in their wake, 
giddy from the wild buffeting of the waves and the lashing spray. 
And the Wind seized the mighty ships and hurled them over, as 
though their sturdy fabric were of straw. The men cried on 
their God, but the Sea rose and wrapped them in her bosom as 
the gift of her lord the Wind. 

And the Kite marvelled. ** Lo, I was made by a man, and 
men held me captive. But thou settest me free, thou mighty 
\WWind. And thou crushest men with thy grasp as men crush 
the weeds in their path.” 

And the Wind and the Sea laughed in chorus. And the Sea 
drew the Wind to her, and they rushed forward together, and 
beat on the rocks and thundered on the coast. They tossed the 
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seaweed from one to another in mad delight, and the spray flew 
to the tops of the gleaming cliffs. The Sea made wild music 
in the echoing caves, and the hoarse cries of the sea-birds oy 
the wing were her chorus. And the Wind kissed the Sea vet 
again, and she flung back his gifts mockingly. White corpse< 
raised their sightless eyes, reproaching their Maker, ere the Se, 


t 


flung them headlong from her bosom to the sounding beac 

‘‘ More. more,’”’ she cried. ‘‘ You are mine. 
that you can give. Give me more!” 

And the Wind gave her of his best. 

And the Wind kissed the Sea yet again more passion.tely 
and they hurled themselves yet more fiercely on the rocky shore: 
till their thunder rose to the heavens, and men came from the 


I will | 


houses to watch and marvel from afar. But the heavens crew 
wroth at the mad rejoicing of the Wind and Sea, and seit the 


Rain as their messenger to part them. And the Rain descend 
heavily from the clouds. But the Wind grew wroth, and |i urleq 
himself against the Rain, lashing her with bis mighty force. Yet 
the Rain descended steadily till the wild rushes of the Sea 


“Te 
somewhat stilled, and she lay heaving uneasily with the svent 
forces of her passion. And the Kite grew heavy as the Rain eat 
on him, and he sank near the waves crying to the Wind, * saye 


me! Save me!” 

But the Sea rose and cried, ‘‘ He is mine, all is mine, «jy 
him to me.”’? And the Wind hurled the Kite into her arms 
bent to enfold her in a last embrace. 

And the Rain descended more heaviiy till the Wind Jed 
with a mighty roar to his mountain home, and the Sea 
left lamenting. ‘The Shore lay sighing, wounded by the be: ing 
of the Sea, and the fragments ot the ships were strewn thi 
under the cliffs. And men came down to look one by one, « ved 
by the passion of the elements, and they said, ** There has 


en 
a mighty storm.” 
But the dying Kite knew it was but the Wind embra ng 


his spouse the Sea. Crecit Lawrence. 


IN THE GARDEN 


A LILY OF MADEIRA. 

“HE beautiful sea of flowers shown in the illustrations is in the s 
isie of Madeira, where the pink Belladonna Lily, or Amar, 
Belladonna, has become naturalised. Few of Madeira’s lovely 

flowers grow with the same luxuriance in this cold climate, but the Amarviiis 
under certain conditions is almost as riotous, imparting to the late autumn 
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months a delicious pink tinting, without 
a natural leaf to screen the surface of 
colouring. A. Belladonna is the only 
member of the family, but it is closely 
allied to the flaunting Hippeastrum of 
the greenhcuse, the yellow Sternbergia, 
N rine, and the scarlet Scarboroxgh 
Lily (Vallota), which the cottager 
crows with conspicuous success. These 
ve the brethren of the Belladonna 
Lily, a goodly family, and the 
\maryllis is as beautiful as any, when 
nted in sandy soil at the foot of 
warm south wall. The leaves appear 
spring, and it is a happy circum- 
ce that they do not do so when 
dark chocolate-coloured spikes 

ue from the soil, else there would be 
ricli contrast of stem and flower. 
metimes a flower is deep rose, and 
ietimes almost white, this consider- 
diversity in shade giving an 
litional charm to the bulb. We 
ve never seen a brighter massing of 
lladonna Lilies than in the border 
nning by the side of the tropical 
use in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
ere they have a similar effect to those 
nin the illustrations, but with this 
ference: in the warmth and sun- 
ne of Madeira the bulbs may be 
inted as one would the Daffodil here, 
yud-like groups, just as Nature 
reads her gifts over mountain and 
eadow. The following note came 
rom Mrs. Blandy, who sent the photo- 
raphs: ‘‘Beiladonna Lilies were 
resumably introduced into Madeira 
»m the Cape, but so long ago that 
ey are completely naturalised, and 
row perfectly wild in every part of 


he island. They are at the height 


of their beauty at the end _ of 
September, and no sight can be 
more striking than the masses of 
delicate rose-coloured Lilies, some- BENEATH 
times a quarter of an acre of them, 
under the Chestnut trees, or at the edge of Pine woods. When 
the British Association passed Madeira on their way to the Victoria 


Falls and back, they exclaimed at the changed colouring of the island. 
On the way out it was blue with the marvellous Hydrangeas, and on the 
return visit it was all pink. The Lilies grow absolutely without any care 
or attention, and always flower most freely.” A. Belladonna is an ‘‘ escape” 
to Madeira. Its native country is the West Indies, from whence it was 
introduced into England in 1712, so that it may now be numbered amongst 
our old garden flowers, Here the Amaryllis must receive special attention, 
but with a prepared soil success is certain. June is the month to plant or 
‘ransplant the bulbs, as they are then dormant. The border allotted to 
them should be dug at least 3ft. in depth, and put a layer, 6in. deep, of 
thick rubble and broken bits of crock in the bottom to provide a suitable 
drainage. Over this drainage put 18in. of soil composed of turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, and rough sand, incorporating the whole 
thoroughly. Tread 
this preparation until] 
it is moderately firm 
and ft. below the 
border. Ast this 
depth plant the bulbs, 
and fill up with the 
same soil as was used 
previously. Towards 
the South of England, 
and the warm sheltered 
gardens of Devonshire 
and .Cornwall, the 
Belladonna Lily may 
be brought away from 
the sunny wall, and 
planted in free 


groups as suggested 
by the illustrations, 


It is possible to bring 
even the Lily beauty 
of Madeira to our 
English southern 
shores, where many 
exotic plants flourish 
amazingly. 
GROWING BULBS IN 
Giass Bowls. 
Of late years the 
commendable custom 
of growing bulbs in 
bowls has _ greatly 
increased, especially 
amongst those who 
have practically only 
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a room to gardenin; but it frequently 
happens that bulbous flowers succeed 
better under such circumstances than 
in the open, especially in cocoanut 
fibre refuse or Jadoo fibre. There are 
several special preparations in the trade, 
and we believe ail have the 
keeping sweet, a most important matter 
when the bulbs are planted in recep- 
tacles without an outlet for superfluous 
moisture. Daffodils are a great success 
grown in this and 
without even the help of a greenhouse, 


merit of 


way, will flower 


conservatory, or frame; as are also 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
especially the smatler bulbous flowers, 
such as SnowGrops, Scillas, and the 
little Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa) 
There is no mystery about the culture 
of bulbs in this way. Plant them as one 
would if ordinary pots were used, cover- 


Crocuses, and 


ing the large bulbs to about half their 
depth, and place the small ones just 


beneath the compost. Make the 
preparation quite firm, and_ leave 
tin. space from the rim of the bowl 
to allow room fcr watering. When 


the potting is completed it depends 
bulbs 
are to be cold 
frame is available plunge them there in 
cocoanut fibre refuse, where they must 
We 
successfully in a 
and when = an 


upon circumstances where the 


placed. If “a 


remain for two months. grow 


them cool 
cellar, 
of growth 
are taken to a 
placed near the window, where the 


inch or so 
made they 


and 


has been 


sitting-room 


growth is not drawn up, as would be 
the case away from the light. Once the 
leaves become drawn half the beauty ol 
the plant disappears. We do not 
hardy bulb grown like an 
When the flower-buds are well 


enjoy a 
exotic, 
seen, remove the bowls to a warmer 
room, and near the light. Here the buds 
The 


Anything approaching 


may be allowed to expand. 


secret of success is to allow a gradual development. 
end in 


forcing, such as giving bottom heat, will 


failure. 


may be 
When the foliage 
They will not be a great success at first, but in the 


gained by 
has ripened off naturally, remove the bulbs to 
the open ground. 
course of time will become established and flower freely. 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 


We noticed a plant of this in a 3uckinghamshire garden lately, 


and thought that in many places where a warm, sunny corner, sheltered 


from cold winds, is available, it might be used with advantage. There 
is a good deal of sameness about the choice of climbers in English 
gardens, and one tires of Virginian Creeper and Ivy. The Solanum 


is certainly tender, and only attains its full development in the South ot 
England, but with the help of a little protection it may be planted 
even in the Midlands. It is to the South what the Flame Nas. 
turtium = (Tropzeolum 
speciosum) is to 
the North of 
England and_ Scot- 
fand., Et rans 
riot over many 
wall, 
garlands it with 


a cottage 
and 
clusters of flowers of 
the purest white, 
hanging down 
in truly 
profusion 
the 

We 

on a 
structed 


rich 
from 
twining shoots. 
shall plant it 
recently - con- 
pergola in 
Somerset, and 
forward 
pleasurable 


look 
with 
anticipa- 
tion to a_ snowdrift 
ef blossom next 
summer and autumn. 
S. jasminoides grows 


with great rapidity, 
and flowers so 
abundantly that a 
single plant — wil! 
give handfuls ot 
bloom for the 
house. The trails 
of flowers may 
be used in many 


pretty in floral 


decorations. 


ways 
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Y THE WYCK, 


A ORE NS HITCHIN, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


' OLD '&NE i aS = ALLEN. 


ERTFORDSHIRE is a county famous for its many 
great seats of ancient and modern times, Hatfield 
amongst them; but in harmony with its own modest 
beauties of gentle undulating landscape, of elm- 
bordered and well-hedged meadows, of sweet villages 

in the hollows, each with its grey church tower or spire, are the 
lesser houses or cottages, of modern date or regenerated from the 
old, amid fine garden surroundings, such as the charming 
dwelling-place which we depict to-day. The Wyck stands in the 
northern part of the county, towards the Bedfordshire border, 
and not very far from the old town of Hitchin on the 
Bedford road. The house, however, is in a parish bearing 
the singular name of Ippollitts, to the south of Hitchin, and 
though local nomenclature has nothing to do with The Wyck, it 
may be of interest to those attracted to the by-ways of old 
English country life to learn something of the origin, real or 
supposed, of the very unusual name—Ippollitts. Therefore, 
betore we conclude we shall say something about it. 

But our first business is with the house itself and its 
surroundings, and we are very glad to find it one of those 
interesting places which modern taste and judgment, wisely 
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directed, have created out of fragments of the old. Mr. Allen 
house is, indeed, a regeneration and reconstitution, and certa 
quaint old cottages have gone to the making of it. Mu 
thought and planning were bestowed on the preliminaric 
with the result that the house has grown into a most charmi 
and picturesque place. What was old and aiso good w: 
retained, while additions and improvements of course we: 
made. The wide and deep fireplace with its moulded frami: 
is of venerable age, and with the beamed ceiling of tl 
dining-room has a fine old-world effect. The staircase, « 
the other hand, is an addition, but the architect has be« 
imbued with the right spirit, and there is nothing tc brea. 
the ancient charm. 

Externally The Wyck is a house of almost ideal picturesque 
ness, covered with ivy, roses, and other climbers, and sweet it 
its radiant garden setting. We think the green things love t 
embrace so delightful a retreat, the sun to flood the quain! 
rooms within, through the latticed panes, the garden denizens to 
furnish so appropriate a surrounding. And certain it is that 
those who dwell in such a house must find unbounded pleasure 
in so fine a place, and in the prospects they behold from its 
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windows. There 
is no more of for- 
mality in that gar- 
den than arises 
from the line of 
its frontage, where 
the timbered 
gables and bay 
windows look 
down upon a grass 
terrace, raised 
above the garden 
level for the plea- 
sure of the view, 
and with a double 
slope of sward to 
the garden proper, 
in which quaint 
stairways are cut 
for the descent. 
On the terrace 
and below _ grow 
many beauti- 
ful things—lupin 
and Jarkspur, iris 
and poppy, peony 
and foxglove, rose 
and lily, in beds 
and borders — a 
hundred tall 
queenly flowers blooming all the summer long to delight the 
eye and gladden the fall of the year. The garden is all laid 
out with grass, and softly we walk on its springy surface to 
examine the hosts of lovely things. It is a region of natural 
beauty, with a fine sundial in the midst, the finest standard 
roses growing beyond, a garden well hedged and protected, and 
with great elms for its neighbours and as a background in whose 
foliage the wind makes melody. 

There is no exclusion in this pleasaunce, but we may say 
that perennials with an ancient ancestry are most favoured ; 
and in such a situation they are better than any array of 
scentless bedding plants mechanically arranged and ribbon- 
bordered. Old thorns are valued, with apple blossom or 
the arms of forest trees growing over or towards the 
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hedges. Here 
ve may look for 
such noble things 
as the blue 
monkshood, _ the 
spiked — veronica. 
the meadow. 
sweet, the lady's 
mantle, and 
the tall evening 
primrose to ight 
iis lamps as 
shadows lengtijen, 
As. Mr. William 
Robinson — | hat 
true lover of 
Nature in the «ar. 
den—says, we may 
go far afield to 
gather  treas res 
jor gardens ike 
these--lovily 
colonies of bir ’s. 
eye primroses fi »m 
the bogs of W. st- 
morland, lit:le 
families of gen: an 
from Alpine 
streams, gro ps 
of Venetiin 
sumach from hot southern rocks, hawthorn from the |.) 
groves from the forest, and grey willows from the marsh- 
land. 

An interesting place, therefore, in its simple manner, is ‘I he 
Wyck, and a domestic creation which might be an exemplar to 
many. In not a few parts of England there are fragments of 
ancient architecture which present opportunities as good as those 
offered by the cottages in the Hertfordshire parish of Ippollitts 
which have been used so well. And now it remains to redecm 
our promise to say something about the singular name of the 
place. Now Ippollitts—sometimes it has been called “ Epolitts,” 
or even “ Pallets ”—is the de-formed and de-aspirated survival of 
the name of St. Hippolytus, to whom the church there is dedicated. 
The parish was carved anciently out of Hitchin, and the scattered 
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patron saint. 
the Church 


us to 


houses took upon themselves the title of their 
How it happened that this early Father of 
came to be venerated in Hertfordshire is not for 
say, for the uncertainty that attends the fact is as great 
as that which surrounds the personality of the saint him- 
self. He appears in Koman, Greek, and Abyssinian martyr- 
ologies, but the manner of his death, the date of his life, 
and the situation of his bishopric are al! uncertain, though he 
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SETTING. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
was almost certainly the author of a ‘‘ Refutation of All the 
Heresies.” The local chroniclers have been sorely puzzled by 
his appearance in Hertfordshire, and old Norden, faithfully echoed 
by grave Sir Henry Chauncey of Yardley-bury, the historian of 
the county, tells an extraordinary story of a saint whom it is 
hard to identify with the familiar of Eusebius, St. Jerome, and 
the old commentators. It was an agricultural region, and these 
old authorities say that Hippolytus was “‘a good tamer of colts, 
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an excellent horse- bility to it, for 
leach, and so de- there never was 
voutly honour’d a North Street 
for these qualities of Ippollitts, 
after his death that along which 
all passengers that Norden and 
passed that way on Chauncey aver 
horseback thought the horses were 
themselves bound brought, neither 
1o bring their was the church 
steeds to the high boarded for the 
altar of the church, admission of the 
vhere this holy animals, as they 
per rg boldly — At 
shrined, an a were useless to 1n- 
priest continually vestigatethe “ pro- 
ittended to bestow venance” of such 
such fragments of a story, and we 
Hippolit’s miracles merely reproduce 
upon their un- it as a matter of 
trained colts, and curiosity, though 
old, wanton and we may hazard a 
forworn jades, as guess that some 
he had in store, odd confusion 
and did avail so arose in those be- 
much the more clouded minds be- 
or less as the tween the Greek 





passengers were Fiona ixzos, a horse, 
bountiful or hard- — Copyright. THE ROSE WALA, “COUNTRY LIFE.” and the name of 
handed; but he Hippolytus. The 
that was niggardly of his coin had but a cold and counterfeit old dwellers in the cottages which went to the making of 
cure.” Concerning which strange statement speculation might The Wyck were parishioners, and could have spoken with 
run riot, but in these veracious pages we must refuse credi- some knowledge of the circumstances. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘“ O the glory of God and the advantage of the kingdom, satisfied with the spoils of the monasteries, were turning the eyes 
for the promotion of literature, science, philosophy, of covetousness on the colleges. An ‘* Acte for dissolucion of 
arts, and theology,” King Henry VIII. founded Coileges”’ was passed in 1545, to the great alarm of all those 
Trinity College. The charter is dated December rgth, who wished well to the Universities, and, as it would appear, to 
1546; but six years before, in 1540, he had already the annoyance of the King. Unable to ignore the Act altogether, 

turned his attention to Cambridge, founding there five professor- he appointed commissioners to investigate the state of the 

ships, in Law, Physic, Greek, Hebrew, and Divinity, the three colleges and report to him thereon. They presently produced a 

last of which were to be directly connected with his college. detailed account of the receipts and expenditure of each founda 

The whole scheme was a reply to those courtiers who, not tion, and handed it personally to the King. He glanced over it. 
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and said, to the great disappointment of some of those present, 
that “he thought he had not in his realme so many persons so 
honestly maynteyned in lyvyng by so little land and rent.” In 
the next year he let all men see that enough had been done in 
the way of destruction, and that out of the ruins of the old system 
which had been swept away a new institution was to be founded 
for the new learning by which medieval culture was to be 
replaced. 

The new college was, to a certain extent, a development 
of an ancient foundation called King’s Hall, projected by 
Edward II., and definitely established by Edward III. in 
1337. But this college, though it had steadily spread itself 
abroad, developing from a single dwelling-house into a court of 
modest dimensions, and then extending beyond that again, with 
two splendid gateways (both of which still exist), was by no 
means what King Henry desired for the foundation which was to 
be connected with his own name. He annexed, therefore, the 
neighbouring college of Michael House, founded in 1324, and 
several hostels, or recognised lodging-houses for students, the 
best known of which was Fiswyck’s Hostel (of course, corrupted 
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into Physic), which bore the name of its earliest proprietor, and 
had, in process of time, become attached to the neighbouring 
college of Gonville Hall. He thus obtained the well-known 
site, conveniently situated in the heart of Cambridge, and 
extending in a westerly direction as far as the river. Ample 
revenues (derived mainly from the spoils of the monasteries) 
were provided; continuity with the old Royal House of 
King’s Hall was maintained by promoting the Master, Dr. 
Redman, to be the first Master ot Trinity College; and then the 
new foundation was left to start upon its long career of distinction 
and usefulness with no let or hindrance from anyone. The 
Founder would doubtless have provided statutes had not death 
prevented him, and those which were prepared by Edward VI. 
and Mary, if ever formally sanctioned, were in force for too short 
a time to be really effective. The code which ruled the society 
for 300 years was the work of the advisers of Elizabeth. 

In this article we are concerned with buildings rather than 
with studies, however attractive that side of collegiate history 
may be; and therefore let us consider for a moment what a 
strange and heterogeneous assemblage of structures were combined 
to form the college. On the north was King’s Hall: solid, well 
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n 


built, and commodious, but arranged on no definite pl: 
Michael House, so far as we know anything about it, haq ‘ 
small quadrangle of three sides, opening to a lane, appropriate), 
called Le Foule Lane, which ran past it, across what is now 1), 


Great Court of Trinity College, up to the King Edward's Gate 
East of this lane were Fiswyck’s Hostel and some dwelling-hoyse. 


next the street. The colleges and the hostels doubtless provide 
a sufficient number of chambers to lodge the students in; there 
was one chapel, that of King’s Hall, and at least three dining. 
halis. The first act of the new society was to effect priy y, - 
far as was possible, by closing the public thoroughfare, anq | 
blocking up the gates of the various institutions, except the Great 
Gate of King’s Hall, which then became, what it is still, the 
principal entrance to Trinity College. Then various effort. were 
made to bring order out of chaos—a new chapel was begun, but jt 
went slowly forward, and was not finished till 1564. A range of 
chambers which formed the west side of Mickael Hous. wag 
extended northwards, till it met another range, part of whic) had 
belonged to King’s Hall; every effort, in fact, was mae to 
produce something shapely and courtlike—but without su cess, 
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We know how the college looked after nearly fifty years of these 
well-meaning attempts, from a plan of Cambridge, dated 1592, in 
the Bodleian Library; and the mere sight of it must have been 
enough to discourage any heart except the boldest. In the very 
next year, 1593, Dr. Thomas Nevile was made Master, and a 
drastic change was presently effected. 

Nevile called to his assistance an architect named Ralph 
Symons, who had already acquired distinction in the University 
by building the newly-founded Emanuel College. They boldly 
determined to construct a quadrangle, no matter what buildings had 
to be removed. ‘he Great Gate furnished an obvious starting-poin:; 
the chapel could not well be removed, and the buildings alrea 
mentioned on the west side of the court were too useful to be di.- 
turbed. The Great Gate was left unaltered, except that to the we 
side three niches were added, holding statues of James I,, | 
Queen, and Prince Charles. The chambers which already abutt: 
on the gate were prolonged, to form the east side of the quadrang 
and were returned along the south side. On this side, opposi 
to the original gate of King’s Hall, a new gate was built, calle 
the Queen’s Gate, ornamented with a statue of Elizabeth. Sh 
the reigning sovereign, patroness of the new college, was 
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balarce Edward III., the mediaval king, on the north side of the 
court. Two sides of the proposed quadrangle being thus 
completed, Nevile set himself to deal with a far more difficult 
question—W hat was he to do with the remains of King’s Hall, 
including King Edward’s Gate? Gothey must, if the quadrangle 
was to be at all regular. They did go, but feeling was evidently 
strong in favour of preserving the gate. So it was taken down 
and rebuilt against the chapel, the west window being blocked 
to receive it. This done, Nevile enlarged the lodge, building the 
two spacious reception-rooms, and then connected his new work 
with King Edward’s Gate by a range of chambers, above which 
was'a noble library. 

The fountain, which forms so graceful a centre to the court, 
was built in 1602, and the new hall between 1604 and 1606. 
The hall was copied from that of the Middle Temple, London, 
which is precisely the same in length, breadth, and height. The 
roofs are different in character, as might be expected from 
the change of taste which had taken place between 1572 and 
1604, the dates of the two buildings; but the screen is a copy, 
more or less close, of the London example. The names of the 
artisans who executed this beautiful piece of carving were Francis 
Carter and Andrew Chapman. This important addition to the 
college buildings completed Nevile’s work upon the Great Court, 
which a contemporary writer, addressing Nevile, styles ‘the 
fairest sight in Cambridge since your polishing of it.” It may 
be recorded with thankfulness that, with one exception, it has 
descended to our own days almost unaltered. That exception is 
the conversion to a pseudo-classical style of the building between 
the hall and the south-west corner of the court. This was done 
between 1770 and 1775, under the direction of Mr. Essex, the 
popular Cambridge architect of that period. 

Westward of the Great Court, and entered by the passage 
through the screens of the hall, is the court of which Nevile 
built rather more than half at his own charges. It was begun in 
1611 or 1612, and finished in 1614, just a year before he died. It 
consists of two parallel ranges of chambers in two floors, with 
varrets in the roof, each range being raised on a cloister. Whien first 
built, the walls were crowned with picturesque gables and enriched 
with various ornaments. Between 1755 and 1758, however, the 
whole structure was declared to be unsafe, and Nevile’s work 
was practically rebuilt and ade to correspond with the library. 
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In 1676, through the public spirit and liberality of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow (Master, 1673-77), assisted by the gifts of numerous 
friends, the library was begun from the design of Sir Christopher 
Wren, a personal friend of the Master. ‘The position was judici- 
ously chosen, for had it been placed nearer to the hall, Nevile’s 
Court would have been darkened by its great height. The 
foundation of the library having been laid, at a certain distance 
from the end of Nevile’s buildings, it became necessary to {j]| 
up the interval. This was effected by the liberality of Sir 
Thomas Sclater, Dr. Humphrey Babington, and other bene- 
factors, who erected two compartments of the cloister, and 
chambers on each side, at their own charges. 

The external appearance of the library—one of Wren’s mst 
successful works—is shown in our view of Nevile’s Court. || 
had two important points to consider in constructing it; first, so 
make its levels correspond with those of the old buiidings, a: 
secondly, to provide for as large a quantity of books as possil 
Wren considered these two questions, and carried out what wis 
wanted by a startling innovation. He dropped the level of |; 
floor to the imposts of the arches, instead of making it start fr 
their crowns; and then, by placing numerous windows at 
considerable height above the level so obtained, he secured 
uninterrupted space, well lighted, for his bookcases. 1 
advantage of this plan is obvious when the library is stud 
from the inside. Our illustration shows the way in which t 
great architect combined the old and the new method of stori 
books. It was at that time an innovation to set bookca 
against the wail; in all libraries they were placed at right ang 
to the walls, with a window between each pair of cases. H« 
the two methods are used in a happy combination. The arrany 
ment gives what Wren calls, in a memoir which was sent w 
the design, ‘* cells to study in”; and at both ends of the buildi: 
there are ‘‘two lesser cells not to study in, but to be shut 
with some neat lattice doors for archives.”’ 

In conclusion let us not forget that it is to Nevile’s ener: 
and tact that Trinity College owes the ground on the left ban. 
of the Cam. It may be doubted whether any less skilfo 
diplomatist would have carried the negotiation with the town 
Cambridge to a successful issue. Truly, as his biographer, Bisho 
Hacket, has recorded, “he never had his like. for a splendi 
courteous, and bountiful gentleman.” Joun Wixtis Crar 
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PLANTING FOR FRvIT. 

OVEMBER is by far the best month of the year in 
which to plant fruit trees and bushes, and this is 
more true of the present year_than of some others, 
because the long, dry autumn has left the ground in 
a very suitable condition. It need scarcely be said 

that planting is not confined to this month, but may be con- 
tinued during December and in the early part of the year up 
to the time when the first buds begin to appear. Whenever 
it is done, however, there are certain preparations necessary 
if the best results are to be hoped for. In the first place, 
if the land is wet it ought to be very carefully drained, 
because stagnant water in it is fatal to good fruit-growing. 
Then it should be cultivated beforehand, though the mistake 
is often made of thrusting trees quite carelessly into 
unploughed pasture. A good way to prepare land jor almost 
any purpose is to grow a crop of potatoes in it, as they are 
usually manured very thoroughly, and their cultivation demands 
digging or ploughing. The first thing outside of this is to have 
the weeds killed, and the next to have the land enriched by the 
addition of manure, that from the farmyard being as good as 
any for this purpose. The next question is what to plant, and some 
guidance on this point will be found in the pamphlet just issued by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The writer says: “If it be 
intended to cultivate a plantation with horses for some years at least, 
half-standards are preferable to bush trees.” Of course, however, 
bush trees on the Paradise stock come into bearing more quickly 
than half-standards, which are usually on the crab or free stock. 
Another point to be considered by those who are laying out an 
orchard is that currants and gooseberries come into profit much 
more quickly than apples, plums, or pears, and they can be 
planted as bottom fruit among the young trees. Indeed, pro- 
fitable cultivation from the beginning will depend largely on the 
use made of the ground while the trees are still small and 
immature. The varieties of fruit to be planted ought to be 
carefully considered beforehand. As regards apples, the subject 
is too large to deal with in a paragraph, and everything will 
depend upon the ciyect of the plantation. The plums recom- 
mended by the Board are Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, 
Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, and Monarch. In _ pears the 
following are selected: Clapp’s Favourite is the best early pear, 
and Williams’s Bon Chrétien is a good market variety. Hessel and 
Fertility are great bearers, and Louise Bonne of Jersey is one of 
the most delicious of early pears, and a good bearer, but it 


requires very rich or heavily-manured Jand. The use of damsons 
is mostly that of shelter trees, but King of the Damsons is 
recommended as the best variety. The Worcestershire prune is 
grown in the Evesham district, and the Crittenden or cluster 
damson in Kent. In Covent Garden Market, Waterloo is a 
favourite cherry, but for a succession the following list is given: 
Governor Wood, Knight’s Early Black, Frogmore, Blackheart, 
Black Eagle, Amberheart Bigarreau, Napoieon Bigarreau, and 
Turk. Gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and strawberries 
want to be studied in detail. The Board of Agriculture expert 
gives very explicit directions about planting, though, naturally, 
he has not much that is new to say. The foilowing remarks 
about shelter and windbreaks are of exceptional interest : 

‘*In exposed situations it is of great importance to provide shelic: 
against the prevailing winds, and where planting is to be done by instalments, 
extending over some years, it is advisable to put in shelter trees beforehand 
the sooner the better. The Canadian poplar is one of the quickest-growing of 
trees, and for this reason it i- extensively used. for shelter. Its chief defect is 
that it is deciduous. On the other hand, evergreens are of much slowe: 
growth. Tne Austrian pine is frequently recommended, and it is an excel!ent 
shelter tree; but its growth is slow. A much more speedy grower is 
Cupressus macrocarpa, which is one of the best shelter trees in other respects 
also for the southern half of England. In the bleaker north it is liable to be 
killed by frost, and there the Cupressus lawsoniana may be recommende | 
instead. A single row of trees is not a sufficient windbreak where giles ar: 
violent, and it is a good plan to plant a triple row; damsons inside, 
Cupressus trees in the middle, and Canadian poplars outside. Besides tall 
trecs as windbreaks, the lower s ielter of a dense fence is desirable. On most 
farms hedges are already provide?!, and regular brushing will thicken those 
which are gappy or thin at the botiom. For making a new fence quickly, or 
for filling up gaps, the Myrobalan plum is one of the quickest of growers, 
and a shrub which may be made to grow densely by early pruning and 
subsequent brushing.” 





Rain WATER. 

There are many people who will welcome the break in the 
weather that seems now to have occurred. As far as we know, 
no statistician has yet collected any data on which we can 
estimate the number of cottages or other houses in England 
which are sull dependent on rain water; but we know that the 
number is no small one, and in many parts of the South or 
England a great drought is at present being experienced. And 
it is not without danger. If rain water were scientifically treated 
there is no reason whatever why it should not remain fresh for 
any length of time; but, asa matter of fact, the custom is to 
collect it in a very deep tank, whence it is pumped up as 
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long as the level is high enough. Those who use rain water 
will agree with us when we say that as the supply runs 
short it gives forth a vile smell, and is no longer of the 
slightest use for drinking purposes, though after much boiling 
it is popularly supposed to be good for ordinary cooking. 
To maintain rain water at its proper degree of purity a good 
filter must be employed. This the tanks in the Southern 
Counties are supplied with in very few cases indeed, and the con- 
sequence is that the water supply for the last few weeks has 
been unwholesome to an almost incredible degree. The cottagers 
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Lars. 


ha ve been forced either to do without water altogether, or. AS 
has occurred in many instances, to carry it for a distance of sev«ral 
miles. The state of things is deplorable, but it is really 
difficult to suggest a remedy. No. doubt wells might be bored 
but the water often lies so far below the surface that the expense 
of getting at it is well-nigh prohibitive, and there are <t(j| 
many hundreds of cottages lying far remote from any larver 
house. It would not be reasonable to expect that wells should 
be bored at an expense of several hundred pounds for tenants 
who pay only a few shillings per week. 





COLOUR IN AUTUMN & WINTER. 
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T has been lett to the modern planter of gardens to bring 
some of the beauty of hedgerow and woodland into park 
and shrubbery, and by cultivation to achieve unexpected 
results with wild rose and bramble, and the trees and 
shrubs that charm with the beauty of their colouring of 

leaf or stem. Nowhere is this more in evidence than in the 
garden of Lord Aldenham at Elstree, Herts, which under the 
guiding hand of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs has developed in interest 
for many years past, until the collection of trees and shrubs is 
probably unrivalled in this country. Some time ago an instructive 
lecture on this subject was given by Mr. Gibbs before the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and his opening words may well be set 
forth here: ‘*Considering how many people in England spend 
the autumn and winter in their country houses, and the spring 
and summer in London, it is curious that more pains are not 
taken to plant trees and shrubs which are at their best during 
the later months of the year. It is quite a mistake to suppose 


that to get good winter colouring it is necessary to obtain rare 
and expensive or delicate specimens; some of the finest effects 
can be produced by quite cheap and common plants if properly 
handled. For instance, among trees, no finer contrast of 





MEDLAR FRUIZ. 


THE JAPANESE ROSE. 


coloured stems exists than that between Scotch firs, when 
they have reached a certain age and lost their lower boughs, and 
silver birches, if they are intermingled and the latter are pruned 
to a height of some r2ft. or 15ft. Again, among shrubs, the 
common snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus), which generally 
occurs in neglected shrubberies as an unpleasing, half-starved 
weed, if the suckers are collected and planted in a solid mass in 
open ground, with nothing over them to obstruct the light and 
air, and if in the spring, when the sap is rising and the first sign 
of foliage peeps out, they are cut down level with the soil so that 
nothing is visible, they will produce an appearance hardly 
recognisable by those who are only accustomed to them under 
ordinary conditions. They make a compact growth during the 
year of 2ft. 6in. to 3ft., are covered with their delicate pink 
flowers in summer, and in autumn are set all over with the white 
fruit-balls, which last until the birds have eaten them. This 
plan of cutting down to the ground in spring is requisite, or, at 
least, highly desirable, with many other subjects.” 

The secret of success in attaining a rich harvest of berries 
er warmer colouring in the leaf is pruning, and this applied to 
trees and shrubs is little understood in English gardens. Begin 
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SEA-BUCKTHORN SHOOT FROM LORD ALDENHAM’S GARDEN. 


ist by planting in masses or groups, as is the custom at Alden- 
im, and the glowing effect of the colouring is apparent. A 
rge bed of the snowberry, sea-buckthorn (hippophe), stag’s 
yn sumach, fuchsia Riccartoni, Japanese rose, and _ scarlet- 
uited Rosa rubrifolia, pawlownia, and many other shrubs, is as 
andsome as any exotic when intelligently cultivated. Euonymus 
uropzus, the spindle tree of woodland he jge, is bright with its 
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PHEASANT BERRY (LEYCESTERIA ). 





scarlet seed-pods at the present time; but these are of larger size 
when the shrub is pruned as at Aldenham. It is the custom to 
cut down the stems in spring if the growth becomes bare below. 
Writing of shrubs with beautiful bark reminds us of the white- 
stemmed rubus, which has a weird effect in the light of an 
autumn or winter moon. The stems are covered with a delicate 
white bloom, and this gives to them a_ strangely beautiful 
character when the leaves of surrounding trees have fallen. The 
rubus is worth planting in a mass for this bark colouring alone, 
and against a background of yew the whiteness is intensified. 


Without the help of any exotic tree or shrub, what glorious 
pictures it is possible to realise with the winter colouring of 
osier twigs—golden and crimson and olive—perhaps over- 
hanging some running brook or grouped by the side of pond or 
lake. We see this kind of planting at Aldenham, and the 
wisdom of using in free masses the golden and red barked 
willows, which glow with colour in the clear light of a winter 
day. As autumn approaches the crimson of the dogwood 
(cornus) breaks in through the falling leaves, until the bare 
stems are seen in their crimson beauty, as crimson as the 
Jacoby geranium in the high days of summer. These notes 
are seasonable at this time, when alterations are in progress and 
fresh plantings contemplated. When considering future schemes 
the planter should bear in mind the importance of winter 
colouring from many native and exotic shrubs, and of bringing 
them into the garden proper, so that they may be enjoyed near 
the house and their colouring seen from the windows. 





THE COCKSPUR THORN. 











CUR WOODLAND SPINDLE 


The example set at Aldenham and elsewhere has been 
fruitful in good results, and this question of pruning is being 
studied by present-day gardeners. Imposing masses of snow- 
berry, Japanese rose, or whatever the shrub may be, seem to 
bring the warmth of summer colouring into winter, and to make 
the hungry, forlorn shrubbery filled with privet and laurel 
more desolate and unbearable. 


AUTUMN HEDGES. 

HE fires of autumn are kindled in wood and coppice, 
over mvuor and mountain; the forest trees are aflame 
with crimson and scarlet, russet and gold; the hills 
are decked with glorious hues by heather, gorse, and 
bracken; and by the hedges, which form such a 

beautiful feature of many of our landscapes, brilliant berries glow 
amid the gaily-tinted foliage of low-growing bushes and climbing 
plants, and autumn flowers peep above the lush grasses. 
One of the most remarkable of our hedge plants is Clematis 
vitalba, the wild clematis, or ‘‘traveller’s joy’”’— 
** Most beauteous when its flowers-dssume 
Their autumn form of feathery plume.” 
It trails and clambers over thickets and hedges in many of our 
Soutbern and Midland Counties—especially in chalk and lime- 
stone districts—and is pretty common in Wales and in many 
parts of Ireland, though some botanists maintain that it is not 
indige: ous in that country or in Scotland. Sir Walter Scott 
mentions it among the plants which Ellen taught to climb over 
the porch of her island home: 
** The clematis, the favoured flcwer, 
That bears the name of Virgin’s bower.” 
This clematis is decidedly handsome, though it is less showy 
than the large white, purple, lilac, or red flowered species from 
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warmer climes, or the very 
fragrant C. flammula, which 
grows wild in Southern 
Europe. The foliage is most 
luxuriant, the leaves growing 
so thickly upon the long stems 
that they form perfect bowers 
of rich vegetation, often climb. 
ing into lofty trees, or hanging 
in dense masses over walls and 
railway embankments. The 
abundant starry clusters ot 
creamy bloom have a faint 
perfume, sometimes compar<d 
to that of the sweet almond, 
In autumn the flowers giy: 
place to the seed-vessels, whi. h 
are tipped with a long, silk: 
tuft or feather of silvery whi’, 
which has gained it te 
name of ‘old man’s bearc 
The old herbalist, Gerarde, sa 
it was called “ ladies’ bowe: 
from ‘its aptness to ma 
arbours in gardens,” a 
“‘Virgin’s bower,” as it \ 
“fitting to be a_ bower 
maidens.”’ Loudon explains t 
latter name as given in co: 
pliment to ‘‘ the Virgin Quee: 
but the truth seems to be that the plant was dedicated tot 
Blessed Virgin—probably because it is in full beauty about t 
l*estival of the Assumption (August 15th), or ‘*‘ Lady Day 
Harvest,” as it is termed in Ireland, for an ancient floral calend 
informs us that : 
‘*When Mary left us here belowe, 
The Virgin’s bower was full in blowe.” 

According to tradition, it sprang up to form a shady arbour fi 
the Holy Family on their flight into Egypt, and in some parts ¢ 
the country it goes by the pretty name of ‘‘consolation.” It als 
shares the title of ‘“* honesty” with the lunaria. Gerarde says | 
called it ‘travellers’ joy” from its ‘* decking and adorning the 
waies and ledges where people travel.’ In some parts of tl 
Continent it is known as “* beggars’ herb” and “plant of th 
Bohemians,” because it grows along the highways frequented by 
these wanderers. In our own isles it has a number of other 
names, such as “wild vine,” “wood vine,” ‘* bindwith,” and 
“withy wind,” though both the white and black bryony claim 
the last name. Country lads often smoke the dried stems as a 
substitute for tobacco—the plant loses its acrid and poisonous 
qualities when dried—hence its rural titles of ‘* smokewood,” 
‘smoking cane,” ‘ boy’s bacca,” and *Tom-bacca.” It also 
possesses the utles of “ devil’s cut” and ‘devil’s twine”’—the 
latter equivalent to the German ‘“ Teufels-zwirn.” It is occa- 
sionally known as “eglantine,” but this is a mistake, the name 
belonging to the deliciously-scented sweet briar (Rosa rubiginosa), 
beloved of the poets, whose ovoid scarlet fruit is so conspicuous 
now in many hedgerows, particularly in chalky soil. The leaves 
and berries of ali our wild roses are most ornamental in hedges 
and thickets at this season, but the delightful fragrance of the 
sweet briar isits great attraction. 

We have two plants which are known as * bryony,” though 
they belong to entirely different families. The white bryony-- 
Bryonia dioica—is a member of the order of Cucurbitacea, or 
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gourds, while the black bryony—Tamus communis—belongs to 
the Dioscoreacee, or yams. The former has pretty vine-like 
leaves and long curling tendrils, and its greenish yellow flowers 
are marked with deeper green veins. In autumn the leaves 
assume most beautiful tints, and the red berries are particularly 
prilliant, but are acrid and poisonous, though the young shoots 
were formerly eaten as a vegetable. Some say that the name of 
« Qur Lady’s seal” is due to the fancied resemblance of the 
blossoms to a small signet; others maintain that the word 
should be ‘seat,’ not ‘ seal,” and declare that the Virgin 
rested upon the large thick root. The same story is related of 
the black bryony, which blossoms later, and has handsome 
heart-shaped leaves, which turn toa rich bronze in autumn, and 
the berries are bright red. It too is known as “ lady’s seal,” and 
C:!peper called it ** black vine,” naming the other bryony ‘“ white 
vie.” Both plants were much used by the physicians of olden 
jues, though they are very poisonous, and country folks still 
er ploy them as a remedy for various diseases. The roots and 
he ries of the black bryony are deemed a sovereign cure for 
fr ckles and other blemishes on the skin. 

A casual observer might mistake the leaves of the black 
b:,ony for those of a much commoner hedge-plant, the wild 
c . volvulus, or ‘¢ great bindweed ’—Convolvulus sepium—whose 
h: adsome white trumpet-shaped blossoms flaunt in almost every 
h. |ge and thicket in the country, to say nothing of its being a 
n ost troublesome weed in gardens, where its twining stems choke 
e ry delicate plant they seize upon, and seriously injure goose- 
b:.ry and currant bushes. The root has medicinal properties— 
je sp and scammony are obtained from foreign species—and 
m.ny of the family, like the “morning glories” of America, are 
cv tivated for the sake of their handsome white, pink, and purple 
bi ssoms. Even our mischievous acquaintance is often trained 
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burnings, or whatsoever else discolours it, and then the maids 
will love it.” It certainly is a very pretty plant, and ‘the 
maids”’ still love to make its fragrant blossoms into wreaths and 
posies, and to train its luxuriant leaves round the cottage porch. 

The foliage of the crab-apple trees is particularly rich in hue 
during the autumn, and the yellowish fruit, tinged with red as it 
ripens, hangs thick upon the boughs, to the delight of children 


’ 


and birds. In former days “crabs” were highly esteemed, and 
largely used in rustic medicine, and even now they are often 
made into jelly, which rivals that obtained from the Siberian 
crabs of our gardens. 

The berries which cover the hawthorns are less beautiful 
than the snowy blossoms which decked them in May, and are far 
from agreeable in flavour, though, like most fruit that is not 
absolutely poisonous, they are sometimes eaten. Schoolboys 
and birds, at all events, relish the haws, an abundance of which 
is supposed to foretella severe winter—‘‘ Mony haws, mony snaws.” 

The bramble leaves glow with crimson, orange, and gold 
as they stray along the hedges, displaying clusters of ripe 
purple-black fruit to tempt the village children. Some botanists 
count nearly a hundred varieties of the blackberry, but for 
ordinary observers the only very distinct species will be the 
dewberry, with its large glaucous drupes and prostrate stems. 
In Ireland, where blackberries are most abundant, there is a 
curious superstition that they should not be eaten after Michaelmas 
Eve, when ‘the Phooka,” or ‘fairy horse,” a very unpleasant 
animal, by all accounts, goes through the country “to spoil the 
blackberries,” in order to spite the archangel—why, nobody can 
explain. Some say he puts his hoof upon the fruit, others 
declare he spits on them; but in any case the berries 
are supposed to be most unwholesome after this date. In 
the South and West of England the devil is said to spoil the 
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round porches and arbours, and it is a favourite with children, 
who give it such odd names as “Granny’s nightcap” and 
‘Lady’s nightcap.” Like all white flowers, it was dedicated 
long ago to the Virgin. It is called ‘old man’s nightcap” in 
Shropshire, and “bear bine” and “lily bine” in Yorkshire. 
Irish children sometimes term it ‘ fairy-cap,” but in Munster, 
where it is most abundant, it is known as “devil’s bit” and 
‘‘devil’s garters’—doubtless because it is so injurious 
in gardens. It really is a handsome plant, and, unlike the small 
pink bindweed of the fields, which invariably closes its fragile 
blossoms at dusk or the approach of rain, the great white 
trumpets remain open in the wettest weather till they are filled 
to the brim with rain, and do not close on moonlight nights. 
Unlike most climbing plants, the bindweed twines in an opposite 
direction to the apparent course of the sun. It is one of the 
latest flowers to be found in autumn; in a mild season the pretty 
spotless ‘‘hedge-bells” may be found till the very end of 
October in sheltered situations. 

Later still we may sometimes see a few flowers upon the 
trailing stems of the woodbine or ‘ honeysuckle ”’— 


‘© Of velvet leaves and bugle blooms divine” 


—as it climbs round trees, or over the hedge, even though the 
bright red transparent berries are thoroughly ripe; but although 
sweet in flavour, they are by no means palatable. Even the 
birds do not appear to care much for the fruit, which may be seen 
on the branches late into the winter. In Ireland the creamy 
flowers, sometimes softly tinted with red or pink, are called 
‘‘lady’s fingers,” and in olden times the scented blossoms were 
supposed to give a beautiful complexion and a sweet breath. 
Culpeper recommended woodbine as an ointment, which he 
declared ‘will clear the skin of morphew, freckles, and sun- 





blackberries on old Michaelmas Day (October roth), by putting 
his foot on the leaves and burning them to a ruddy hue, and 
throwing his club over the berries. Similar stories are found in 
the Midlands, the North of England, and in Scotland. The fact 
is the fruit is usually spoiled by the October frosts and rains, 
and, doubtless, careful mothers had to invent some means of 
frightening their children, so that they should not venture to feast 
on the unwholesome fruit. In Lincolnshire the berries are known 
as ** brame-berries,” probably a corruption of ‘‘ bramble-berries,”’ 
a common name in the North Country, where children are said 
to ‘‘goa-brambling.” In Cumberland we hear of ‘ brummel-kites,”’ 
and in Hampshire the glossy berries are known as ** bumble-kites.” 

Villagers attribute great medicinal virtues to the fruit, and 
blackberry syrup and vinegar are excellent remedies for a sore 
throat. In Ireland the plant is thought to be efficacious in many 
internal diseases, and in Cornwall the first ripe blackberry seen 
is supposed to remove warts. In bygone days a hair dye was 
made of the leaves. The white or pinkish ‘ satin-threaded 
flowers’? may be seen on the branches-at the same time as the 
ripe fruit, for the bramble goes on flowering till a severe frost at 
last checks its vitality. 

Here and there the graceful leaves and pendant clustering 
flower-heads of the wild hopadorn the hedgerow. Although the 
old rhyme declares that 

‘* Hops and turkeys, carp and beer, 
Came to England all in a year,’ 
that is, in 1524, many authorities are convinced that the hop is 
indigenous in England, and that it was merely the cultivated 
variety which was introduced by the Flemings at that period ; 
but, as the bitter plant was supposed to cause melancholy, 
Ilenry VIII. forbade brewers to use hops—a prohibition soon 
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removed, however, for Tusser, 
whose ‘*Five Hundred 
Good Points of Husbandry” 
was published in 1557, 
gave directions for hop- 
growing. 

Maup E. SARGENT. 


THE RABY 
KITCHEN. 


ABY CASTLE, as 
regards its exterior, 
may claim a place 
among the finest 
examples of a great 

feudal house, continuously 
inhabited, remaining in 
England. ‘The ring of towers 
and curtain walls is very lofty, 
as well as extensive, and the 
towers themselves are full of 
character. There is a great 
vate-house. too, also with flank- 
ing towers; and though a good 
deal of modern facing has been 
done, the appearance of the 
castle can differ but little from 
its condition when the Nevilles 
held sway there with their  Z£. Yeowan, 

armies of retainers. Inside, 

most unfortunately, many alterations have been made. The pro- 
portions of the great hall have been altered, throwing much of 
the architecture quite out of place, and an openwork imitation- 
Elizabethan roof does not mend matters. ‘The most perfect 
chamber left is that shown in our illustrations—the great kitchen 
of the castle. It forms a separate tower, with a lantern on the 
top of the stone roof, and immensely thick walls. It is not so 
ornamental as the tower which makes the kitchen at Stanton 
Hiarcourt, but it is far more massive. It is square below and 
octayonal al.ove. The roof is a stone vault, and al] round is a 
passage in the thickness of the wall, level with the sills of the 
windows, whence steps lead down to the kitchen. This enabled 
the windows to be manned by archers, if necessary, and to share 
in the defensive work of the other towers. The original huge 
fireplaces remain, though some are closed and converted into 
modern ranges; and the whole interior is whitewashed. 
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Thereseem to have been twoclasses of kitcheninthecastles au 
palaces of England down to the close of the reign of Henry VIII 
though in every case most ample space was given to the importa: 
chamber where the food was cooked. The kitchen was either 
separate building, usually of a tower shape, as at Stanto 
Harcourt, Glastonbury, or Raby, or vaulted, with rooms over it 
as at Hampton Court, Alnwick, and Warwick Castle. Wolsey’ 
kitchen at Christ Church and William of Wykeham’s at Ney 
College are of the former class. Quantity, rather than quality. 
was the first thing demanded when food had to be prepared 
for some hundreds, of retainers in the castle of a baron, o1 
of servants and monks in the palace of a bishop. Thx 
firepiaces were often large enongh to roast an ox whole; but 
the real reason was that there might be room before the blaze 
for long rows of spits, on which were fastened a number of 
small joints, or carcases of ducks or chickeus, which were all 
roasted at thesametime. This 
may be seen any afternoon at 
Christ Church at the present 
time. The kitchen furniture 
and batterie de cuisine were rather 
primitive, among them being a 
huge chopping-block, as in a 
butcher’s shop. 

In the chapters dealing 
with the domestic offices of 
houses of the fifteenth century 
Mr. Hudson Turner gives 
several lists of kitchen utensils, 
from contemporary inventories. 
Sir John Fastolf, a very rich 
man, whose service of silver 
plate weighed 1,500!b., left an 
inventory of the contents of his 
kitchen. They were as follows, 
in the spelling of our day: 


One great brass pot. 

Four coarse pots of brass. 

Five littie brass pots. 

Four other great brass pots. 

Four pike pans of brass (for cooking 
the fish of that name). 


Two ladles and two skimmers o 
br-ss. 

One caldron. 

One ‘‘ dytyn” pan of brass, 

One dripping-pan. 

One gridiron. 

Four racks. 

Three cupboards, 

Three trivets. 

One sars (sieve). 

One brazen mortar with cne pestle. 

One grater. 

One pair of tongues, 

One dressing-knife, 


Copyright. Two trays, 
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Two little broaches, round. 
One frying-pan. One sarch of ‘‘tree” (cullender of 
One slicer. woo }), 
Two great square spits. One flesh-hook. 
[wo square spits Two pot-hooks. 
this means cocknosed, or bent One fire-shovel. 
up at the end). One strainer. 


One vinegar bo tle. 





‘ 


*cocnos;’” (I think 


Our forbears evidently understood that the kitchen needed 
plenishing with something more than meat and fire if their tables 
were to be well served. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TARPON AT TAMPICO. 
(To THE Epiror QF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
Sis. —The great interest taken by British sportsmen in the exciting sport of 
tar on-fishing, leads me to report to you the success of several Englishmen, 
ot ined during this past winter at Tampico, Mexico. With a winter climate 
uns passed the world over, we have from the months of December to April 
or jay the tarpon in great numbers, ranging from 3ft. to 7ft. or more in 
le: th, biting freely to the trolling line, and rivalling the game salmon in 
sp .t afforded to the fisherman. The largest tarpon of the past season was 
cs) ured by Mr. H. W. Wilson, who is the acting British Consul of Tampico. 
T! . fish measured in length, with mouth closed, 7ft. 2in., with girth measure 


( t. roin., and its weight two hours after being caught was 2o00!b. 
M. Otho C. Bond had great success, capturing a number of fine fish, his 
| t tarpon reaching 6ft. 8in. in length, with weight of 145lb. He also 
ha the good luck to capture on his ligst tarpon tackle, with only a No. 26 
liv. a large jewfish; in fact, the largest ever caught here on such light tackle. 
Ti weight of this jewfish was 245ib. Mr. A. G. Campbell also had most 
ex lient success, his largest tarpon measuring 7ft., with girth of 3ft. 5in. 


M.. E. G. S. Churchill, who came to Mexico with Sir Weetman Pearson, 
als» had great sport, his tarpon averaging from 5ft. 1oin. 
to oft. 8in., and he succeeded in obtaining some remark- 
all. fine instantaneous photographs of the fish in mid-air, 





‘ ese game fish immediately on being struck leap from 
aft. to 8ft. from the water in the endeavour to shake out 
the hook, Colonel A. T. St. Quintin also captured a 
number of fine fish, having an exciting tussle with ore 
of his largest, a nearly 7ft. tarpon, which leaped into his 
it, to the utter demoralisation of his boatman, and, 

it not been for the colonel’s presence of mind in 


eping his line clear, there might have ensued a 
rious accident, as the tarpon of that size are very 
strong, But the great fish flopped himself back into 
the water directly, and at lightning speed ran off 
rooyds. of the line, which still held fast. The colonel 
fought his tarpon for nearly an hour, landed it success- 
fully, and within a few days the skin of his hard-won 
trophy had been shipped to London, to be added to 
his collection of trophies of the stream and field. Sir 
Frederick Johnston fished here three weeks, and had 
remarkably fine sport, his largest reaching 6ft. I1rin. 
Sir Reginald Beauchamp, Lord Charles Beresford, and 
many others visited Tampico, and much enjoyed the 
sport afforded. It is now not over two years since it 
was discovered that the Panuco River teemed in the 
winter season with countless thousands of these game 
denizens of the deep, and the season just past saw the 
nunber of fishermen nearly quadrupled. Hotel accom- 
modation, boats, boatmen, rods, reel, bait, or lunch can 


all be obtained on the spot, and thus anyune coming without tackle 
has no difficulty in participating in the fascinating sport. ‘There is 
fully twenty miles of fishing ground, and one can be sure of a good 
Jay’s sport either at La Barra or in front of the Palms, at Morolia 
bridge or at Tamos, Steamers sail direct from New York for Tampicc, 
stopping on the way at Havana, and making a delightful trip from the cold 
blasts of the wintry North to the land of the Tropics. As early as the middle 
of November, or as soon as the Panuco River waters become clear after the 
rainy season, the tarpon season begins, and during the iast of December ana 
on through the months of January? February, and March it is especially good. 
I enclose two or three scales from a 6ft. tarpon, which, as you wiil see, 
measure from 3in. to 33in. in diameter.—~A, M. POINDEXTER. 





BANANAS. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—T! should be glad to learn through the meditim of your valuable paper 
whether the banana as eaten in this country is, strictly speaking, the fruit of 
the plant. I remember hearing some time ago that the edible part of the 
banana tree is the pulpy matter in the imbricated bracts above the flower, 
und contains no seed—hence it is not a fruit; but the flower, followed by the 
fruit containing the seed, comes below this mass of bracts. —M. J. LONDON, 
(The edible part of the banana is the fruit. —Eb.] 
ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” 
S1R.—Will you allow me to supplement what I said in my note on this 
subject, which you were good enough to insert in your issue of October 28th, 
by adding that, in confirmation of what I there suggested as to the possible 
antiquity of the pract‘ce of artificial incubation, I have since found that the 
Greek historian, Diodorus, writing about B.c. 8, mentioned it as having 
prevailed amongst the Ancient Egyptians, and considered it as one of their 
discoveries which was most worthy of admiration. The process appears to 
have been conducted in ovens expressiy built for the purpose, and to have 
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been the same as that still followed by their Copt successors. Agents collected 
the eggs from the peasants, the latter apparently receiving cne-half of the 
chickens hatched out, the other half being retained as payment for the 
expenses of incubation. I would refer those of your readers who care to 
know the details of the process to Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians.”— 
W. KEeMp-WELCH. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL STEAMBOATS. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I think your note in your issue of October 21st on the above subject is 
hardly one that will give pleasure to your readers who happen to be London 
ratepayers. At the meeting of the London County Council on October 24th 
it was stated that for the week ending October 7th the steamboat receipts 
were £400 odd, and the expenses £1,900 odd, leaving a net loss for the week 
of over £1,500. It is also stated by competent authorities that the loss for 
the whole year will turn out at £40,000, and this in spite of an unusually fine 
summer and the advantage of novelty. Under these circumstances, Sir, I 
for one do not think much of the popularity of the Steamboat Service.— 
SUBSCRIBER FROM THE FIRST. 


DO LATE LEVERETS LIVE? 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—It has been stated that there is a belief among keepers that it is 
no use sparing half-grown leverets in October, as they never live to grow 
up, but always die after the first white frosts. We have never heard the 
question raised before, and should be interested to know the experience of 
others. Small leverets are commonly seen in October, especially -in mild 
seasons. The only way in which a white frost at night would be likely to 
kill them, unless it were quite abnormally severe, would ke by causing the 
grass which they eat to disagree with them, just as frosted grass injures or 
even kills cows. The digestive organs of a hare and of a cow are much the 
same, and the former ‘‘ chews the cud” to some extent. Early leverets would 
stand far less chance of surviving than the late ones if frost did them harm, 





for late April frosts are often very cold. The main danger from which late 
leverets suffer is the want of cover. The only shelter which they enjoy is in 
the woods or in the turnip-fields. All else is bare, and if put up on a stubble 
or plough the unhappy leveret runs to the nearest hedge, where it can be 
killed with a stick by a couple of men, one on either side, or by the veriest 
muff of a dog. In summer the cornfields, and in spring the mowing grass, 
are a protection from this fate. —C. J. CORNISH. 
NATURAL FALCONRY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF “‘ CounTrY LIFE.”] 

Srr,—The examples of natural falconry in your last isste are interesting. 
When in the Soifili of Spain last April, I was fortunate enough to witness a 
magnificent example on a large scale. While we were photographing griffon 
vultures in their nesting-holes in the face of a 60oft. crag, a Bonelli’s eagle 
appeared among the vultures, which were soaring on their broad wings over- 
head, and, appearing to resent the too near approach of one of them, made 
a splendid stoop and knocked the griffon head over heels. The disparity in 
size between the two birds was very marked, but there was no question as to 
which was the master. It reminded us at once of the late Prince Rudolph’s 
account of the animosity between the imperial eagles and the huge cinereous 
vultures in the Hungarian forests, and the combats which he witnessed 
between them. It is probable that the Bonelli was nesting somewhere close 
at hand. There was another nest not many miles away, from which we took 
a long, pointed_egg splashed with reddish markings. —R. B. LopGe, Enfield. 





MALLARD SHAMMING DEAD. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I write to do justice to a clever old bird, who, I frankly admit, had the 
better of me. On Monday evening three duck were flighting the river to see 
if the coast was clear, so, to oblige, and also to observe, 1 obliterated myself 
in a ditch. Two turns uv and down, and then they sloped wings and pitched, 
and tne banks being high, I went straight to them. They rose at 25yds., but 
too much haste put my gun on the mallard’s left only, and as I swung on the 








duck, I saw him fall sideways in the open meadow over the water, and noted 
him fora possible runner. The duck got it in the head and fell near him, 
jumping and fluttering, a dead bird. Hastily ramming in a cartridge, I 
turned again to the drake, in time to see him shuffle 2ft. towards me and the 
water. Suddenly he flung down his head along the ground, gave a kick or 
two, and lay still. I watched him very suspiciously, and twice a sort of 
spasm shook his wings. I threw clods round him—one a few inches from 
his beak—but he never moved. Rather uneasy, I sat a short way off among 
the reeds, and watched him within gunshot; but no 
sign of life appeared, and, being unwilling to spoil 
him with another and unnecessary charge, I risked it, 
and went round by the bridge, Iooyds, away. On 
arrival, I found the dead duck, in a mocking circle of 
clods, and was conscious that somewhere among the 
swaying reeds a very dry little eye was enjoying my 
discomfiture. Well, he deserved his escape, and I trust 
his poor old wing is not painful. May he live com- 
fortably (and decoy efficiently) on my river for many a 
year. Qu@ nimis apparent retia vital avis; and I shall 
always be convinced that he knew all about that third 
cartridge.—R M. 


A SCOTTISH ‘*CRANNOG.” 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—Possibly the photograph of a fine specimen of 
**crannog,” or Pictish lake dwelling, accompanying this 
letter, may be of interest to the readers of COUNTRY LIFE. 
The artificial island is situated in Loch Kindar, a beautiful 
sheet of water at the foot of the Mountain Criffel in the 
South of Scotland. It is said that Cendaeladh, king of the 
Picts and of Galloway, who died in 580, had his palace 
on this circular stone and log built crannog ; but, be this 
as it may, there is nothing on the site now save trees and 
bushes, though Loch Kindar itself derived its name from ep 
this king of long ago. To precure a satisfactory photo- 
graph was not easy, as it was necessary to go out in a 
boat and balance one’s self, and the camera or its tripod, as best one could, 
for the day was windy, and the surface of the loch somewhat rough, and the 
‘*tub” rolled in a disconcerting manner. Nevertheless, the subject was 
thought to be of sufficient interest to warrant the attempt.—T. A. GERALD 
STRICKLAND, 





SCULPTURE AND HUMANITY. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountrryY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—TI should like to know who is responsible for the hideous group of 
statuary just now being erected at the Zoo, near the aquarium? It depicts 
an enormous negro, who, having killed the cubs of a lioness, is being 
attacked by the mother. The expression of cruel brutality depicted on the 
negro’s face is abhorrent in the extreme. I dare say the group may have 


artistic qualities, and might be exhibited at the South Kensington or some 
other museum with advantage; but to have it placed in the Zoological 
Gardens of London, I consider, is in the worst possible taste. A number of 
schoolboys were gazing at it, and I heard one of them exclaim: ‘‘ I should 
like to have my knife in ’er!” Now that we are doing so much to soften 
and humanise the character of the masses, by thé protection of wild birds 
and the various leagues and societies to induce kindness towards animals, I 


































am at a loss to understand why the placing of this group was sanctioned. 
The effect must be prejudicial on the thousands of youngsters who throng the 
gardens, especially on Bank Ilolidays.—Epwarp Lewis Ilypr. 


A TREELESS FOREST. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sik,— 4 propes of your review of Mr. J. Charles Cox’s ‘* Royal Forests of 
Englani” in COUNTRY LIFE of October 21st, I have just chanced to come 
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upon the following in Sir William Stirling-Maxweli’s address to the University 
of Edinburgh in 1872, which may be of interest as so succinctly carrying the 
Ilighland idea of a forest: ‘‘ An Englishman, new to the Highlands, passing 
through a Northern deer forest, remarked to his native companion that he 
was surprised to see no trees there. ‘Trees!’ said the Highlander, wit) 
undisguised contempt: ‘wha ever heard tell o’ trees in a forest?’ Eacl 
partly in the right; the word forest has different meanings besidé the Severn 
and the Spey.” I would just like to add that, in one of the old surveys, the 
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Forest of Cheviot is described as a great waste—magnum vastum aoa! 


forestam de Chyvyot.—L. G. 

ROSES FOR BEDS BY PERGOLA., 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—You kindly gave me some advice on roses to plant some time ago. 
am now about to plant some more, and have two good-sized beds of al 
6yds. diameter, and four smaller ones which would hold about ten o1 
dozen each. [ propose a Frau Karl Druschki for one bed ; for the two rou 
beds I thought of Dorothy Perkins for one, but am doubtful about the oth: 
Would Aimée Vibert do, or would another of the Wichuraiana be better? 
course I want something tc flower as freely and last as long as possible. | 
have beds of the following: Mme. Hoste, G. Nabonnand, Dr. Grill, Ani 
Olivier, Maman Cochet (both), Viscountess Folkestone, Marie van Iloutt 
Edith Gifford, Marquise de Salisbury, Princesse de Sagan, and Caroli: 
Testout.—G, H. 

[Dorothy Perkins is scarcely a suitable kind for bedding, but if you trai 
the plants in half-hoop style they would blossom freely. A better kind wou 
be Gruss an Teplitz for one, and either Alister Stella Gray or Aimée Viber! 
for another, We take it vou desire a bold, free-growing rose. Longwort 
Rambler is very good, and William Allen 
Richardson makes a fine bed for autumn. For 
the four half-moon beds, Frau Karl Drusch! 
would be good, and three others we can reco! 
mend are Corallina, Mme. Abel Chatenay, a: 
Enchantress. —Ep ] 

A PROLIFIC LILY. 

(To THE EpiTor oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph ot 
Lilium auratum showing a most remarkabk 
development. It was grown in an open border 
in the gardens at Mauldslie, the residence o! 
Lord Newlands. The number of fully-deve- 
loped blooms was 64. The plant was 3ft. i1 
height, the flewering part 2ft. wide and rqivc. 
deep. The stem was of cock’s-comb form, 
measuring Ilin. at the widest part and 2in. at 
the narrowest, the thickness being din. Th 
plant was grown from a selected bulb obtained 
this season, —CHARLES REID, 





MAKING A BOWLING-GREEN. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—If ycur correspondent ‘‘ Cellio ” will sen 
me his address, I shall be glad to send hi 
printed rules as to size and shape of a prope: 
bowling-green, and how to have it relaid in cas 
it is not level. If he has room, it should be no 
less than 45yds. long ; if he can have it 45yds 
square, so much the better, to change over an 
bowl across when the grass gets worn. A sing] 
rink must not be narrower than 21Ift., or thereabouts; if 45yds. square, ther 
would be about six rinks. If the turf has to be relaid, it should be put dow 
diagonally, not up and down; this does away with bowling on a ridge, 
whichever side you bowl from. A jack must be thrown not less than 25yds , 
so the rink must be over that distance. There shoull be a ditch at each 
end, but the rules I would seni ‘‘ Cellio ” will give information as to how it 
shoul] be made.—RosBert S. GREENHILL, The Hove Club, Fourth Avenue, 


Ilove. 




























